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fiG-The title page and index for the last volume accompanies 
the present number; and the extra labor and time consumed in 
preparing it, has compelled the use of some articles which were 
in type, to the exclusion of others that would have been, (at 
present), preferred, under different circumstances. 





EFrFEcTs OF THE VETO. It may, with entire safety, be said, 
that several hundred persons, chiefly mechanics or manu- 
facturers, and many of them heads of families, have been 
thrown out of employment in Baltimore, directly because 
of the veto of the bill to renew the charter of the bank 
of the United States; and, when present jobs are finished, 
hundreds more will be discharged, for we know of many 
projected improvements which have been suspended— 
with a resolution to abandon them, altogether, if it is ren- 
dered certain that this bank will be etroted~end its 
circulation in notes, drafts and domestic bills of exchange, 
equal to nearly one hundred millions of dollars, thus lost 
to the public accommodation. A little while ago, and 
there were not near so many houses and stores in Balti- 
more, as were demanded by the overflow of a bustling 
poate — oat already we see the ominous words ‘‘to 
et,”? on many houses and stores. ‘he prospect a-head is 
—that we shall have a very distressing winter; for thou- 
sands that have been plentifully supplied and subsisted 
through labor, will lack regular employments, and must 
depend upon chance, or charity, for preservation in the 
approaching season: and thousands will ‘‘go supperless 
to bed,” who deserve to be filled. As the circulation of 
money diminishes, its value appreciates; and one of the 
first and most severe effects of appreciations in the value 
of money is in a swift reduction of the wages of the work- 
ing classes: for, as,purchases are diminished because of 
the searcity of money, labor becomes redundant—and per- 
sons will rather work for half-wages, (as in the end they 
must), than see their families suffering for the want of food 
and raiment and shelter. With all the advantages that 
we have had in a protected industry and sound curren- 
ey, the working people have not done much more than 
make the ‘‘two ends meet,” at the end of the year—edu- 
cating their children and otherwise moderately providing 
for them: what is to become of these, in the state of 
things perhaps to ensue, is a question which should come 
home to the heart of every man—defore the WINTER OF 
ADVERSITY shall be rendered PERMANENT, by the prostra- 
tion of DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES,—the arrest of INTER- 
NAL IMPROVEMENTS, and the extermination of a souND 
NATIONAL CURRENCY. All these are at hazard—and, whe- 
ther to be preserved or destroyed, depend upon the action 
of the people: for they may ‘‘manage their own affairs” 
as they will. And let them remember, that—‘‘as Tiny 
MAKE THEIR BEDS, SO THEY MUST LIE.” 

Under present circumstances, it cannot be expected 
that prudent persons, who have money, will freely invest 
it in lands, or houses, or goods. ‘They sce that money is 
already searee, and foresee that it will be much scarcer, 
as the pressure caused by the restricted business of the 
bank of the United States proceeds; and they know that 
the selling price of lands and houses, and cost of labor 
and of all sorts of materials, must be reduced: hence, to 
preserve themselves, and make a fair profit on their mo- 
ney, they gather it in, and hold fast to it, that they may 
enter upon the new state of business with reasonable 
prospects of success. Every thinking person is now ra- 
ther disposed to diminish than increase his stock of com- 
modities or goods in hand for sale; and the melancholy 
result is, the discharge of working men and women. 
THEIR EMPLOYMENT 18 VETOED! They must do as well 
as they can, until reduced rates of wages are settled—and 
then, perchance, may earn four or five dollars a week, 
instead of the six or nine, which they latterly received. 

Every reader of the Recisrer will bear witness, that, 
or Many years past, the leading purpose of this paper 
las been to obtain and secure steady employment and 
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liberal wages for the FREE WORKING PEOPLE of the Unit- 
ed States; the editor being himself a practical mechanic, 
—and well acquainted with the difficulties and privations 
that belong to his class—which is the bone and sinew, 
and ‘‘salt” of the republic, as well as its only sure source 
of wealth and power and duration. It was the chief 
complaint of the enemies of domestic indastry—of those 


selfish niggards who seck profits in the miseries of their 


fellow free men, that the laboring people of the United 
States lived too well—that they must be reduced to the 
condition of the working classes in Europe, before we 
ought to think of supplying ourselves with coats, and shoes; 
and hats, or even HOB NaiLs: and they said that if our 
mechanics, and manufacturers, and day-laborers, would 
live on oat meal gruel and potatoes, they might work as 
cheaply as the white slaves of Europe do! “It needed no 
ghost from the grave to tell us that!” With wheat at 50 
cents per bushel, instead of a dollar—wool at 30 cents a 
pound instead of 60—and mechanics and manufacturers 
and laborers’ wages at 50 or 625 cents a day, instead of 
100 or 150 cents, as now generally paid, there is no doubt 
thet a coat, or a hat, a pair of boots, or a plough-share, 
might be made at as small a cost in the United States as 
in England. But wherefore,—and who must suffer? The 
working man and his family—the 6 or 9 dollars which 
he used to take home on Saturday shrinking into 4 or 5— 
his children withdrawn from school, and his late cheerful 
fire-side rendered hopeless of present enjoyment, while 
there exists a fearful looking to the future—for povert 
marches onward, and one privation treads upon the heels 
of another, in quick succession. ‘The want of employ- 
ment begets viec—and idleness is the parent of evil. 
The bottle is resorted to, to “drown despair,” and the late 
worthy head of a family becomes hateful to himself (in 
his sober moments) and disgusting to those who should 
love and revere him; and finally sinks into a premature 
grave, unpitied. We call upon every man to look at this 
sketch, and say whether such has not been the fate of 
some of his personal acquaintances? Labor, cheered b 
reward, is among the greatest blessings which the Crea- 
ror has conferred; without labor thus cheered, there 
can exist no other grades in socicty than those of MAS- 
TERS and SLAVES. 

And this should be always recollected—that a pres 
sure upon, or destruction of any leading branch of busi- 
ness, affects every branch. We do aot import cellars 
ready dug, bricks, ov bricks laid in mortar, nor earpen- 
ter’s work, &c. but what is the proportion of cellar and 
other diggers, brick makers, masons and carpenters em- 
ployed, because that we manufacture leather and cotton, 
aud iron and furs, earths and minerals, &c. &c. What 
would Baltimore be without her manufacturers2* This 
fair city would become a heap of ruins! The creations 
of these have been worth from four to five millions an- 
nually—eease such creations for two years, and houses 
now renting for 500 dollars would stand empty, though 
offered for 100. We have seen the time when very ma- 
ny houses were tenanted by persons on payment of the 
taxes, and the cost of keeping them in repair; and that 
time will surely come again, if the profitable employment 
of our mechanics and manufacturers and laborers shall 
be, by any means, destroyed. A protected industry and 
a wholesome and sound eirculating medium, have aceom- 
plished wonders all over the United States. They have 
caused the “wilderness to blossom as the rose,’’ and have 
filled our cities and towns and villages with the joyous 
bustle of happy freemen; where the stroke of the ham- 
mer, the clash of the saw, the hum of wheels, and lively 
play of the shuttle, made ‘‘sweet music.” 

We regard any considerable reduction of the wages, 
(or profits), of the working people as one of the greatest 








*This question applies yet more strongly to many other cities 





and towns and villages, than even to Baltimore, 
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calamities, (after the loss of liberty) which can befal a 
country. We love a ‘“‘savcy rorvLace,” as some call 
those who take the ‘‘management of their own affairs into 
their own hands,’’—and would rather behold ‘‘the mul- 
titude” go wrong, than see it marshalled, like Russian 
slaves, and COMMANDED, by persons or parties, to 
act rightly! In the first case, we should feel it a duty to 
reason with the people; and, if that failed, to submit to 
such decision as they should make, in a confident belief 
that time and reflection, and the great teacher, experi- 
ence, would correct errors committed—for the people 
cannot injure themselves, by design: but in the other 
ease,—when they are arranged in phalanx, and, under 
the name of some leader, (however just that leader may 
be), marched to the polls to hurrah for aye or hurrah for 
no,—as the commManpdER hurrahs aye or no—the state of 
society is hopeless, until suffering shall render it mani- 
fest, that as manv hurrahs as wsed to be given at a regular- 
roaring political dinner in Pennsylvania, (1,602—nine to 
each of the 178 toasts!) will not puta single potato into 
the pot, nor bring one faggot to the echimney-corner to 
make it boil. When this truth is really impressed on 
the mind of a laboring man,—he will rather think about 
profits on his work, than prepare his lungs to ‘‘hur- 
rah.” And the time now is, in our opinion, when this is 
absolutely necessary. Already the perverse and resolute 
enemies of a protecting tariff contemplate a repeal of the 
law of the last session, though it is not yet in operation! 
And it may be well to note, that an enemy of the bank of 
the United States, and of the tariff, are very generally 
the same. here are exceptions to this ruale—but they 
are not numerous, as may be seen by a reference to the 
note below, shewing the ayes and noes, at the last ses- 
sion of congress, on the tar/f/ and on the bank bill. And 
the fact is, that the bank, beeause of the facilities which 
it affords in exchanges, as well as on account of the uni- 
formity in the currency which it establishes, is now a 
splendid pillar in the broad ‘‘Amrnrican Sysrem;” fora 
iarge part—perhaps two-thirds of all its accommodations, 
in one way or another, are for the direct encouragement 
and extension of agriculture and the mechanic arts, the 
promotion of internal improvements, and erection of all 
sorts of buildings—dwellings and stores, and factories 
and workshops. We speak of the bank under the present 
reformed administration of its concerns. The power of 
this institution was once possessed by speculators—stock 
and money-jobbers, monopolising its means and playing 
into each other’s hands. Then we were against the bank, 
and had no small part in bringing about a correction of 
apparent abuses; but, for years past, we have heard of no 
just complaints against the bank, and have experienced 
great benefits from it in the ordinary operations of busi- 
ness-~(though we never owed it a dollar, nor received a 
‘favor’ to the amount of one dollar from it), and we 
now are the friends of the bank, because of the publie 
services of the bank: and especially so under the propos- 
ed new charter, which would have taken away every ob- 
jection that remained as to the eapediency of the institu- 
tion—in the perfect safety provided for the honestly and 
udently managed state banks. By this provision, the 
nk of the United States, though still possessing power 
to do good, would be completely checked, if disposed to 
“doharm. This ‘‘baiance of power’’.is wanting in the 
present charter,—but was supplied in the bill forbidden 
y the president. We make these remarks because it 
will be said, (to invalidate our present opinions of this 
institution), that we were opposed to the bank—but as 
well might a person be brought to an account, for the rea- 
son that he had cast a person out of his employment as a 
drunken and worthless varabond, who could not be depend- 
ed on—but afterwards took him by the hand and enter- 
tained him kindly, because that he had bee sme a sober 
and steady, andindustrious and faithful workman! If re- 
formation of heart, shewn in good conduct, is to avail no- 
thing—who shall dare appear in that fearful day when the 
**deeds done in the body” shall be judged with the unerr- 
ing judgment of justice in mercy? If this rule were to be 
applied, what motive eould the rogue have to become an 
honest man?—what would be the use of repentance for 
sins committed? 
But to return a moment to the subject of wages, or 
profits, or labor. It is among our most ardent wishes, 
that every man, willing to work, may find employment— 





——S——==——, 
and that such employment shall afford him a comfortable 
subsistenee; and, though there is high avthority for a eon. 
trary eourse, we “‘practice on those maxims which we re. 
commend to others!”” Our workmen are paid the rate of 
wages fixed by their own society, for we think them rey. 
sonable; and they are not paid in such “money,” as the 
baker, or butcher, or grocer, will rejeet: it seldom hap. 
pens that every claim is not satisfied before dinner oy, 
Saturday—and never occurs that, on Satarday, at sun- 
down, ove cent is owing to a workman, unless he has 
néglected to present himself to reeeive all that is due 
him. Such is our present practice, and we hope to eon. 
tinue it; but when we shall have to pay six or seven hun- 
dred dollars a year to the brokers and shavers of bank 
notes, because of the hew rag-shops to be established oy, 
the ruins of the United States bank—it may become a fair 
question, whether our workmen, instead of proceeding 
home with their money, as they now do, should not male 
a halt at a broker’s shop and get themselves shaved? 
But we shall not diseuss this matter at present. ‘‘Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof.” This, however, js 
certain—that te injuries to be inflieted by the withdrawal 
of the bank of the United States, will be more oppressive 
on those classes of the people who are least able to suffer 
any loss. The man whens whole capital is in his labor, 
no matter what his profession may be, eannot render his 
labor profitable without the intervention of those who have 
capital in money, or credits, at bank. If the employer 
cannot collect or borrow money, the employed cannot be 
paid. And here is ‘‘the long and the shoyt of the mat- 
ter.” 


We know tlie facts stated, as to the discharge of nu- 
merous persons because of the veto of the bank bill—we 
know that sales of property have been severely affeeted 
by the well-founded apprehension of a seareity of money— 
we know that many buildings projected and other im- 
provements intended, have been deferred, or abandon- 
ed—and we know that new enterprises, or investments 
of money, making demands for labor, have been retired 
from, beeause of the uncertainty into whieh all sorts of 
business is east by the embarrassed condition of the bank 
of the United States, and the wholesome eaution of the 
state banks—that they, also, may meet their own engage- 
ments. If any believe that these things are beneficial— 
that the want of employment is a blessing, and the sear- 
city of money advantageous—let them act upon their be- 
lief! They have a right to do as they please, and we hope 
will do so: but if the free working man and his children 
go supperless to bed, ‘‘heaven and earth will witness that 
we are innocent” of a result so unhappy. We stand 
proudly upon our old principles, and say—‘‘twe have no 
part or lot in this matter,” and ““NOW SEE TO THINE OWN 
HousE, Dayin.’”* 


NOTE. 
VOTES IN THE SENATE. 
Bank of the U.S. Tareff bill. 


Mase. Holmes aye aye 
Sprague aye aye 
New Hampshire. Bell aye aye 
Hill no aye 
Massachusetts. Silsbee aye aye 
Webster aye aye 
Rhode Island. Knight aye aye 
Robbins aye aye 
Connecticut. Foot aye aye 
Tomlinson aye aye 
Vermont. Prentiss aye aye 
Seymour aye aye 
New York. Dudley no aye 
Marcy no aye 
New Jersey. Dickerson no aye 
Frelinghuysen aye aye 
Pennsylvania. Dallas aye aye 
Wilkins aye aye 
Delaware. Clayton aye aye 
Naudain aye aye 
Maryland. Chambers aye aye 
Sinith aye aye 
Virginia. Tazewell :, no no 
Tyler no no 





*¢And Rehoboam said—I will add to your yoke’?—“I will 
chastise you with scorpions. So when Israel saw that the king 
hearkened not unto them, the people answered the king saying, 


what portion have we in David? Neither have we inheritanc® | 


in the son of Jesse: to your tents, O Israel. Now see T° 
THINE OWN HOUSE, Davin. So Israel departed unto their tents. 
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——————_—_ - ——————————— or 
Sarolina. Brown no no 
en” Mangum no no 
Carelina. Hayne no no 
Seah Miller no no 
Georgia. Foreyth no no 
Troup no no 

Kentucky. Bibb no no 
Cliy ; aye aye 

ssee. Grundy no no 
or White no no 
Ohio. Ewing aye aye 
Ruggles aye aye 

Louisiana. Johnston aye aye 
Waggaman aye aye 

Indiana. Hendricks aye ave 
Tipton aye aye 

Illkinots. Kane no no 
Robinson aye aye 

Mississippe. “llis no no 
Poindexter aye no 

Missouri. Benton no aye 
Bue kner aye aye 

Alubama. King no no 
Moore no no 


28 ayes,20 noes. 32 ayes, 16 noes. 

Messrs. Hill, Dudley, Marey, Dickerson and Benton, who 
voted against the bank, voted for the tariff—and Mr. Poindex- 
ter, who voted for the bank, voted against the tariff. With 
these exceptions, al? who voted for the bank voted for the tariff. 
That is—twenty-six voted in favor of both bills—and all these 
were “American Systeni?? men, except Mr. Hill, of N. H. 
and Mr. Smith of Maryland; so that the friends of the bank 
could also have carried the tariff, without the aid of Messrs. 
Hill, Dudley, Marcy, Dickerson, Smith or Benton, in which case 
the vote would have stood 26 to 22. There is an old and good 
saying, “TELL ME WHAT COMPANY YOU KEEP, ANP VLL TELL 
YOU WHAT YOU ARE.”’ 

We might prepare a like statement of the votes of the house 
of representatives on these questions—but it would cost a good 
deal of labor, and occupy too much room. ‘The inferences 
to be drawn from the general results would be the same as 
presented in the votes of the senate. And s0, also, in regard to 
sets of yeas and nays concerning internal improvements. ‘T'he 
conclusion then, is inevitable—that, as a body, the friends of a 
protected industry, are also supporters of internal improve- 
ments and of the bank of the United States, as the handmaid of 
both, as well as of navigation and commerce. 





BatTrimore. It would now seem that the fatal epidemic 
with which we have been afflicted, is about to disappear— 
though an increase of deaths happened the two last days, as com- 
pared with the reports of several previous ones. ‘This, we ap- 
prehend, may be accounted for in the fact, that the people, re- 
lieved of their fears of present danger, had relaxed their cautious 
habits as to the use of fruits and other vegetables, and drinks. 
It was observed, that many market-baskets were filled on Wed- 
nesday last as they were before the cholera had a location 
amongst us; and the awful penalty of indiscretion has been paid 
by some. For while grateful forthe retirement of the disease, 
we should not forget that, under Provipence, “‘vigilance is the 
condition’? on which it is to be prevented or cured. With care, 
the cholera, as at present existing in Baltimore, is disarmed or 
its terrors—though a few cases must still be expected to happen. 

We have recently taken some long walks about the city—and 
felt that much credit was due to the mayor, and the officers of 
health, for its remarkably clean and comfortable appearance. 
These have grappled the emergency with a courage and zeal be- 
yond all praise; and had they been more liberally supported by 
the councils, in the carly stages of the disease, it is believed that 
the lives of many persons might have been saved. But ‘‘scur- 
vy” politics had something to do, even in this matter! and too 
many members of the city legislature have been selected rather 
with a view to their political preferences, than their fitness in 
council or stake in the welfare of Baltimore. But we hope that 
the disease is about to leave us, and cheerfulness again appears 
—a goodly number of strangers are met in our streets, and busi- 
nes-, in general, is resuming its usual life and activity. 

We regret the departure of another of the Sisters of Charity, 
Mary George, aged about 2] years, a martyr to charity, who died 
on Wednesday last. During the awful prevalence of the epide- 
mie at the Alms house, she was a ministering angel there—but 
the disease having ceased in the Alms house, she came into the 
city, and attached herself to the hospital no. 2, though indispos- 
ed—For some days she seemed to be doing well, but relapsed on 
Tuesday evening, and died as stated. 

It may be mentioned as something remarkable, that only three 
of the many nurses and attendants at the hospitals (as we are 
informed) have died—of these two were Sisters of Charity. 





THE PUBLIC LANDS. Regarding the question concerning the 
public lands as to become, perhaps, among the most important 
which ever agitated the United States, because of the doings of 
certain demagogues and nullifiers of the west, we present Mr. 
Clay’s speech in the senate on this very important subject, in a 
firm belief, that, whatever some may think of it now, or how- 
€ ver others may be disposed to neglect his proposition, at pre- 














sent, because of political excitements or party prejudices—the 
time will come, and speedily, when his plan will he ’ 
as it were, by acclamation, and the whole people rejoice in a 
liberal settlement of this very interesting matter. After the ad- 
justment of the tariff question, a rightful and reasonable dispo- 
sition of the public lands, will, probably, become the most im- 
portant measure decided by congress since the declaration of 
war in 1812. But such disposition of the lands will be the bond of 
eace, and powerfully tend to preserve the harmony of the union, 
i shewing the people more nearly the benefits derivable from it. 
It should be recollected thata resolution concernin ys ared 
lands was ungenerously, and, we had like to have said e- 
ously, referred to the committee on MANUFACTURES—with the 
avowed object, (in some), to embarrass Mr. Clay:—but he “‘ga- 
thered roses from thistles;’’ and, by this single effort, accomplish- 
ed enough to have established a lofty character for wisdom and 
sagacity, had such an effort been necessary for that purpose. 
The unfairness of the reference spoken of was further illustrat- 
ed by the fact—(though the day had been assigned for taking up 
the bill, and a great multitude had assembled to hear Mr. Clay), 
that Mr. Forsyru moved and Mr. Tazewe.t seconded the mo- 
tion, to go into “executive business”? and so prevént Mr. Clay 
from explaining the principles of his report and bill, relating to 
a subject which had been rorcep upon him—thongh he, him- 
self, had protested against the absurdity of referring a most im- 
portant matter relating to the public lands to the committee on 
manufactures, seeing that there was a standing committee of the 
senate on the public lands! We will say, for we must say that 
the meanness of party spirit was NEVER more clearly shewn than 
in the outrageous reference of the subject, in the first instance— 
and the conduct of Messrs. Forsyth and Tazewell, when it came 
up for discussion. Of the latter we expected better things. We 
thought that he was too “chivalric”? to have forced a duty on 
one of his own black slaves, and to refuse that slave an expla- 
nation of his proceedings under the order of his master! But 
this was done in the senate of the United States, and toa se- 
nator—certainly, not inferior to the ‘“‘senator from Virginia,” in 
ary respect. 





AFFAIRS WITH THE INDIANS. Gen. Scott’s army left Fort 
Dixon, on the lth August, for Rock Island—in good health. 
No new cases of cholera among them. 

Gov. Reynolds, of Illinois, was at Galena—and, with others, 
Was to mect the Indians at Rock [sland, to make some arrange- 
ments with them. 

Some of the new corps of rangers were soon expected—gen. 
Seott has resolved to carry on the war while there remained a 
hope of getting possession of Black Hawk, and the chiefs of his 
band. 

The Winnebagoes are implicated in some of the murders that 
have been committed, and, it was thought, would be punished. 

A citizen on Henderson river had been killed and scalped by 
a party of Kee-o-kuck’s band. An Indian had surrendered him- 
self as guilty of this act, and was to be tried for murder. 


Later. The steamboat Winnebago, from Galena, arrived at 
St. Lonis, on the 7th inst., having on board Black Hawk, the 
Prophet, and eleven bead men of the Sacs and Foxes—Neopope, 
and other warriors, had also reached the same place,—they are 
to be kept as hostages. Black Hawk and the Prophet were cap- 
tured and delivered up by the Winnebagoes. 

The cholera had broken out among the troops at Rock Island. 
Dr. Coleman and lieutenants Gale and Torrance, and numbers 
of soldiers, had died of it. Some cases had occurred at Galena. 


Vermont. The latest return, and it is a pretty full one, 
shews the following aggregates— 


1832. 1831. Gain. 
Mr. Palmer, (anti-mason) 14,308 12,807 1,501 
Mr. Crafts, (Clay) 12,635 10,671 1,964 
Mr. Meech, (Jackson) 6,645 5,169 1,476 


It was an error in saying that Mr. Skinner had been elected to 
congress in the place of Mr. Hunt, deceased. There was “no 
choice:”’—for Mr. Merrill 1,358, Phelps 339, others 678, 2,375; 
for Mr. Skinner 1,874—wanting to make a choice 501. 

The state of the house of representatives is thus guessed—anti- 
masonic 87, Clay 68, Jackson 40. Hence the result of the elec- 
tion of governor is thought doubtful, in the triangular arrange- 
ment of parties. 





Maine. Both parties are delighted at the probable result of 
the governor’s election in this state! The “Jacksonians,”’ that 
they have succeeded by as many hundreds as they thou- 
sands in the majority last year; and the anti-Jacksonians that 
they have trodden so closely on the heels of their opponents: so 
both parties are full of hope as to the electoral election in No- 
vember. 

The latest returns shew a majority of 472 votes for Mr. Smith, 
the Jackson candidate, over Mr. Goodenow and the scattering 
votes—the returns are not complete. Particulars hereafter. 


_—— 


POLITICAL ITeMs. The city of Charleston and certain ad- 
jacent districts, send 16 members to the legislature of the state. 
The “‘Courier’’ says that, at the last election, the majority in 
favor of the nullifving ticket was nominally eight, but really only 
five votes, and earnestly exhorts the absent citizens to “return 
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to their homes.’? ‘Te house of representatives consists of 124 
members—and if the friends of the wnion succeed in the pre- 
sent year, it will make a difference of 32, as compared with the 
power of parties at the last session. 


Gov. McArthur, of Ohio, is a candidate for congress from the 
Chillicothe district; and the ‘“‘anti-Jackson and anti-masonic”’ 
candidate for the office of governor, Darius Lyman, esq. and 
general Lucus, the “Jackson candidate,’’ will only be before the 
people at the ensuing clection. 


Mr. Cambreleng is called the“premonitory symptom” of ‘the 
republican party”,—Mr. Van Burep. 

There are three persons in nomination for the third congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania—col. Watmough, (the present 
member, whose signature to the separate report of Mr. Adams 
concerning the bank of the United States was “‘understood’’)— 

. Burden, the “regularly nominated” Jackson candidate, and 
Dr. Mahlon M. Levis, who is, as the Pennsylvanian says—‘‘the 
real Jackson candidate,” calling Dr. B. “‘the thing who hales gen. 
Jackson and opposes every measure of his administration,’? Kc. 

There is also a call for a meeting in the first congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, headed, “Jackson, democrucy and the 
veto,” to support col. Samuel B. Davis in opposition to Dr. Su- 
therland, the present member. 

ace Binney and James Harper have been nominated to 
represent the city of Philadelphia, proper, in congress, on the 
part of the friends of Mr. Clay. The ‘“‘Jackson’’ candi lates are 
enry Horn, present member, and B. W. Richards, the mayor. 

There has been a dining party at Philadelphia to celebrate the 
‘Democratic victory in Kentucky,” at which, among others, the 
following toast was drank: 

“The hon of the west!?? The print of his paw is in the Clay 
on which he has trampled with triumph and disdain! 

Mi pole. On last Wednesday, (says the Philadelphia 
“Sentinel”? of the 19th inst.) « handsome hickory pole was 
erected by Mr. Joserpn Martin in front of his house, in Second 
street, below Queen, Southwark. In the great hurricane about 
a year » most of the hickory poles in that district, were de- 
molished. As the election approaches, however, tlicy are be- 
ginning to re-appear. 


=r O& Ste 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
BOSTON. 

On the lith it was officially announced that five cases of 
cholera had appeared in Boston in the preceding 26 hours, and 
1 case at Charlestown. Another fatal case was reported on the 
1lth—a woman of intemperate habits, and one case on the 15th. 

No cases reported since the latest date above given—Boston 
is in a very healthy state. 


NEW YORK. 

Fatal cases of cholera were still pretty numerous in the 
northern part of the city, towards Greenwich, in the latter part 
of last week. 

Deaths for the week ending September 15—291; of which 128 
were by cholera. 

Whole number of cases from the week, ending July 7, to Sept. 
15—5,319, deaths 3,325. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Only eight deaths by the cholera were reported last week. In- 
terments in the week ending September 15—124; of malignant 
cholera 8, cholera morbus 5—9 consumption, 8 typhus fever, &c. 

we BALTIMORE. ee 2 

ite Private Hosm- Peniten- 

persons. Colored. practice. re 9 trary. Total. 
Sept. 15. . 8 } ; = 18 
ra eg - 7 8 
ept. 17. 5 
Sept. 18. 4 
Sept. 19. 4 
Sept. 20. 10 
Sept. 21. 5 3 — n 

ealth office, Baltimore Sept. 17, 1832. Report of interments in 

the city of Baltimore for the fast week, ending this morning, viz: 

Consumption 11; dysentery 3; bilious fever 10; cholera 135; 
cholera infantum 27; stiliborn 7; old age 5; child bed 1; typhus 
fever 2; inflammation of the brain 1; croup 1; unknown adults 2; 
eee 1; convulsions 3; marasmus 1; sudden 1; infantile un- 

nown 9; casualty 1; intermittent fever 1; dropsy in the head 
1; drowned 1; dropsy 1—'Total 225. 

Under one year, 19; between | and 2, 10; 2 and 5,223; 5 and 10, 
8; 10 and 21, 9; above 21, 156—225. 

Males 108; females 117—295. 


Of which 
colored persons, 68 free, 11 slaves. 


By order, 
DAVID HARRIS, sec’y. 

The daily reports of deaths by cholera for the week was 112— 
difference 23: which may, in part, arise from the different pe- 
riods at which reports of deaths and interments are made. as 
well as because some persons die, unattended by regular plysi- 
cians. Among those who died of the cholera last week was Dr. 
John Cromwell, aged 68. 

The downright murder of a man in fact, though not so in de- 
sign, it seems has been committed in Baltimore, a day or two ago, 
by ““Thompsonian”’ physicians! a 

Frederick. ‘The “Herald”? of Saturday Jast says that, in all, 
only siz deaths had happened in that city of the cholera—2 citi- 


number 79 were 





— ee - 


zens, 3 white foreigners and 1 person of color; and adds—the 
cases can all be traced to imprudence, and there is as little 
alarm among our citizens as if the disease was a thousand 
miles off—at least among those who are prudent. 

The disease yet prevails seterely on the line or in the nei 
borhood of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, about Harper’s Fer- 
ry, &c. and at Sharpsburg, Md. The panic was awful, and the 
sufferings of the people, chiefly newly arrived foreigners, ex- 
ceedingly distressing. ‘The bodies of many laid on the roads 
unburied for days—being abandoned by their late relatives or 
associates. 

Cumbridge, Md. September 15. We have heard of but one 
death by cholera in this town since our last. 

A gentleman at Church creek, (in this county) writes us that 
there have been two cases and two deaths of cholera there this 
week—the victims were both colored men. 

WASHINGTON. 
New cases. 
Sept. 14. - 2 
Sept. 15. 33 
Sept. 16. 8 
Sept. 17. 23 
21 
3: 


Deaths. 
- 10 


— 3 ee Te a ee oe a 


Dr. Thomas Sim, one of the first physicians at Washingtun, 
died of the cholera last week. 

Alerandriu, September 14, one case: Sept. 17, two cases. 

Georgetoun—deaths for the week ending on the 17th, from all 
causes, 48; 23 whites and 25 cotored—4l adults 7 ehildren. 
The dtscases were not stated, but the report of the board of 
health says “the prevailing disease has assumed a much less 
malignant form, and is assuming a bilious type.”’ 

Richmond. Six fatal eases of cholera had appeared at Rich 
mond previous to the 12th instant—all persons of color. ‘They 
died in from 3 to 8 hours. 

The board of health reported 5 other cases on the 13th—all 
colored persons: 8 cases and 2 deaths on the I4th: 7 cases and 3 
deaths on the 15th. 

Petersburg. September 14, one case and death. 

In Elizabeth city, N. C. from the 9th Augast to the 8th Sep 
tember, there were 76 cases of cholera and 10 deaths. 

Norfolk. The first case of cholera appeared in this borough 
on the 24th July. During & wecks to September 11, there were 
453 deaths from all diseases—of these 100 in white, and 300 in 
colored persons, were caused by the cholera. The whites were 
chiefly persons but litthe known-—but one business man fell a 
victim to this disease; and enly 8 or 10 of any distinction in the 
community, and these, it is said, by neglect of the symptoms, or 
previous debility. 


GENERAL REMARK. 

It does not seem necessary to continue our usual notice of the 
names of places at which cases of cholera appear—uniless in 
pew locations, or the most important cites and towns—for we 
are happy to say, that the epidemic is rapidly declining, if it bas 
not totally disappeared, at all places north of us, heretofore af- 
flicted with it, as well as at Norfolk, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many distressing instanees of mortality by the cholera have 
happened, in families. Several were nearly swept away in N. 
York. Our late much esteemed friend, Thomas Mummey, esq. 
of Baltimore, and his wife, with his brother and his brother’s 
wife, all died. And at Brooklyn we see it mentioned that six 
individuals had died in the family of Mr. Marshall, at Williams- 
burg. ‘Those, and other like instances, would impress a belief 
that the disease is contagious—but only shew that like exciting 
causes may produce the like effects. It is a favorite theory, that 
most persons are, or have been, “‘charged” with the disease— 
but that it will not “explode” without some stimulant; and that 
which affects one member of a family may affect others. 


Philadelphia—a card. The physicians attached to the Crown 
street hospital, take this opportunity of publicly expressing their 
feelings of respect and gratitude to the rev. Dr. Hurley, for the 
many kind offices and attentions rendered them whilst engaged 
in the discharge of their official duties at that establishment. ‘To 
his individual munificence, in appropriating his private dwel!ing 
for the purposes of a public hospital, the city is no less indebted 
than to the pastoral zeal displayed in fearlessly facing the pesti 
lence, and ip administering to the physical and religious wants 
of the sick and the dying. 

We would do violence equally to the cause of humanity and 
to our own feelings, were we not to pay the tribute of our warm 
est thanks to ‘‘the Sisters of Charity,’?? Olympia and Isabella, for 
their assiduous and untiring zeal in co-operating with us to re 
lieve the unfortunate sufferers. Need we add, that to their 
soothing and solicitous eare have the sick been eminently in 
debted for that comfort and consolation which can only emanate 
from genuine Christian charity. 


It has been pretty fully proved at Baston, that apple pudding, 
mixed with cucumbers, at dinner—is a certain cure of all the evils 
of life, by means of the cholera. It has been fully ascertained 
that crabs will produce the same effect in Maryland—and, per- 
haps, more promptly. 

F'rom Venezuela papers received by the Lucy Ann on Satur- 
day at N. York, we perceive that the cholera has broken out 
Chili with great violence. A letter from Popoyan says that ul 
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ene week it destroyed 363 persons at Valparaiso, and 591 at 
Santiago de Chili. 
8 @ Gee 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the Sth August, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The cholera is generally dectining in the United Kingdom. It 
is said that only 18 of the 150,000 persons whose lives were 
insured in London, have died of this disease; a strong case, in- 
deed, ia favor of the more prudent and careful portions of so- 
ciety—among Whom deaths by the cholera have, every where, 
been comparatively trifling. 

Money ts said to be very plenty in London. 

The deaths at Liverpool, by the cholera, are from 10 to 26, 

aily. 

: The wheat harvest in England was abundant—and American 
flour will remain prohibited. , 

Mr. Lydeker, who gave £40,000 to the seaman’s hespital, 
jately died of the cholera in London. He began lite as a whale- 
bone cutter, but, besides the preceding, gave large legacies to 
many of his friends. 

Dublin is said to be in a very depressed state—many stores are 
deserted. 

Three per cents, August 7—84§. 

FRANCE. : 

About 30 persons were dying daily of the cholera at Paris— 
the disease was again retiring. France was quict. 

The French funds were rising. It is reported that the duchess 
of Berri is still in La Vendee, concealed! 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The king of Holland maintains a regular force of 132,000 men 
—but a hope is again expressed that the affairs with Belgium 
will be settled without a regular war. 

Leopoid is to receive a fortune equal to £50,000 sterling a 
year with his new wife, the Freach princess Louise. 

GERMANY, 

The Amsterdam Courant contains the follewing account of 
the present warlike state of the Prussian army:—Between the 
Rhine and the Moselic, there are ercamped two divisions of 
infantry 24,000 men strong, and 2,000 cavalry. Between the 
Meuse and the Rhine, four divisions of infantry, 48,000 stroug, 
and 6,000 cavalry; to which are attached 24 battalions of artil- 
lery, with 3,600 men, and an engineer corps of 1,500 men. ‘Thus 
the amount of the three army corps which occupy the line of the 
Rhine is 85,100 men. The bulk of the disposable Prussian army, 
eantoned between the Elbe and the Oder, consists of 110,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry. It has its vanguard at Erfurt.— 
Another army corps, which was cautoned in Silesia, is now ov 
its march to the Rhenish provinces. Finally, there is a corps 
constantly stationed in the duchy ef Posen. The foree of the 
two last mentioned is 75,000 or 76,000 men, which makes the 
whole strength of the Prussian army new ready to take the field 
about 291,000 men. 

Germany appears te be in a state of considerable excitement, 
and great numbers of the people desire to emigrate to the United 
States, and elsewhere. Many are leaving their country. 

The Hessians are spoken of “among the most exalted friends 
of liberal institutions in Germany.”? In the United States, be- 
cause their carcasses were sold at somucha piece to the British 
in our revolution, this remark will sound somewhat strangely. 

PORTUGAL. ° 
_ The latest account from Lisbon represent that city as being 
in a feverizh consternation, between the despotism of Miguel 
and the progress of Pedro. All the inhabitants are obliged ta 
a oP gs by 6 o’clock in the evening, when all the shops are 
closed. 

Don Pedro remained at Oporto on the 30th July. The want 
of cavalry is assigned as the reason why he had not advanced. 

We have long oilicial accounts of the battles ef the 2d 
and 23d, on the banks of the Deuro. The troops of Migael 
appear to have fought bravely, though defeated in both ae- 
tions. The loss in Pedro’s army, killed and wounded, was 
about 300—that of the enemy estimated at 1,200; and a com- 
plete route is said to have followed. Pedro has issued a pro- 
clamation, and tells the people that they will soon see the go 
vernment of the “usurper annihilated,” 

POLAND. 

Driven to desperation by the ruthless dcespotism—the cold- 
hooded and heastly barbarity of the Ruesians, many Poles are 
inarms in the forests of Lithuania—to kill or be killed, rather 
than submit. The struggle is hopeless—but “death is not the 
#reatest of evils.”? 

GREECE. 

A London paper observes—Itis said that the new king of 
Greece, prince Otho of Bavaria, will, on taking possession of bis 

rone, receive the hand of the sister of the emperor of Russia. 
Calmuck to Balmuck isa fitting connexion. The princess is not 
celebrated for her charms; and a writer in the United Service 
Journa!, who accompanied Jord Adolphus Fitzclarence to Ber- 
lin, when he was sent to present the model frigate to the king of 

russia, observes that he met with prince Otho at court, and 
that he is one of the ugliest men he had ever seen. 
r RUSSIA. 

It is stated that several strong corps of the Russian army are 

posted in the neighborhood of the German frontier. . 
he erport of young male children from Poland to Russia, 
proper, is among the most affecting and vascally doings of mo- 


carrying away 19-20ths of the boys, and thousands of them perish 
through grief or hardships. One half die on their journey from 
their mothers and home. Is there not “some chosen curse to 
blast” such doings? 





MEXICO. 
By the arrival of the schooner Crawford, at New Orleans, 
information is received that the city of St. Louis de Potosi was 
taken by general Montezuma, with 3.000 men, aftera sangui- 
nary battle. ‘The city was defended by about 700 men, with 
four pieces of artillery, And made a desperate resistance. The 
loss on both sides was great. The city of Victoria also sur- 
rendered after an action of two hours; the government. troops 
losing 20 or 30 men killed and wounded. Soto la Marina de- 
clared in favor of Santa Auna, and the troops left for its defence 
marched for Matamoras to defend that city. 500 men, it was 
said, were on their march for the purpose of reducing the place. 


—— +8 O Cine 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
From a report recently submitted to the New York 
Horticultural society by Dr. Felix Pasealis of this city, on 
ihe statistics of the island of Cuba, we stibjoin the follow- 
ing extracts. The facts appear to be derived mainl 
from a work transmitted to the society, entitled ‘‘Eeo- 
nomical, political and statistical history of the island of 
Suba,”? &c. by Don Ramon de la Sagra, of Havana, 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS OF CUBA, 

Sugar, clayed or brown. .. 2.6... ee+0 +++ + «$8,091,897 
PPG; WEWMROIIRTO. 2 occ cc ccc ccc cc cece cs e066 ahha 
RUM, COMTBC. 2 occ ccccccccccccccecccecs ase 0 seeaeee 
PG ONRORS. 0's 00 ccc c ccc cece ccc mp ccles cee 0 aes SE 
COG. 6. cee ccc ccccccsccscccsccccoccees 6s Menem 
COBORs o'6 00 ciicc acces descccccccce cece cess ab nepe ae 
oo a errr rr wires) 8 
TORRCCO. so 00 0.000 0 0 00s 0 tn 000 6c ccc 0 00 0.0:000:5,0e 
Cassava Or Monioc. .......esccesccccceccccces 140,144 
RIGS. 0 cae iccccsccccccccsct cesses cbs os08 95350 
Peas, beans and onions. .. 2.666... ee cece eee e 290,257 
Uniddian GON. . 2.22 ccc cc ccc cece cece cece ecko octane 
Meats and vegetables. .. 2.6.2... 00200 00+06+011,476,812 
Greens and grass... 1... cece eee ee cece eee eee 05,586,616 
Charcoal. . 2.0. csccccccccccc cece secs ccc ccc s De htll pe 
Timber and wood... 2.6.62. cece cece cence ceed SILOS 





Total, $40,620,877 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 
Cattle, hides, hogs, colts, sheep, poultry, 


pigs, milk, wax, and honey............++-9,023,110 





Total, $49,643,987 
It should be remarked that the items of the foregoing 
statement have been obtained from public records of ex- 
portation, or of entry of market duties. It is reasona- 
ble to conclude that an equal amount of animal and vege- 
table produce remains in the island for the consumption 
of the inhabitants; to aseertain the value of this we will 
allow as the average share of each individual the propor- 
tion of $50 per annum— 





Population 1,015,538 
Average consumption of individuals $50 
Total consumption $50,776,900 
Add to this the produce exported 49,643,987 





And the total yearly produce of Cuba will 

be $100,420 887 

We have been thus particular, to show the almost in-e 
credible amount of the rural industry of the island, the 
sum of it is great, for although the lands are extensive 
which yield this return, yet the population is after all 
but little more than a million. 

We come now to the subject of commerce, which is 
important in all its connections and bearings, because 
the island is in our neighborhood; and its government has 
always been friendly to the United States, which, in their 
turn, have no doubt much contributed to the P ity 
of that dominion; and because neither the political sys- 
tems, religion, language or manners of the colonists are 
embittered to us by jealousies or antipathies. It is the 
interest therefore of our merchants, manufacturers, farme 
ers, and adventurers, to see the balance correetly struek 
of the different productions interehanged by both; which 
trade, under a correct Amvrican System, will not only 
benefit us by its tonnage, but make an additional market 





dern times. In some parts, this infernal business extends to 


for the future demands of our manufacturers. 
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The colonists of Cuba keep up.a brisk commerce with 


the United States, with France, England, the low coun- 


tries, Denmark, Germany, Italy, and Portugal. Let us 
now compare the extent of the commerce of the colony 
with its mother country, Spain, and that with the United 
States: 


I for the last five years from the United States 
to Cu $2,709,830 
Exports to the United States, 1,424,045 
Imports from Spain during the same time, 275,604 


= to Spain, 226,504 
e do not think it necessary to subjoin the amount of 
commercial interchange between Cuba and other nations. 
Suffice it to say, that, after the United States, the next 
greatest amount of exports belongs to France. 

A few more remarks may be given, to substantiate the 
importance of our commerce with Cubs. It is well to 
mention, that in nine years from 1821, we have received, 
for our exports to Cuba, for salt fish, sperim oil, salt beef, 
pork, hams, bacon, butter, lard, flour, and tallow, a re- 
= of sixty millions of dollars and upwards! (vide p. 

Unless we are much mistaken, our farmers and mer- 
chants must be struck with this grand total, of a market, 
taking yearly $8,000,000 of our produce. 

PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 
Timber was exported from Hayana in 1829, to the value 
of $155,563 
The home consumption must have been ten 





times as great , 1,155,563 
The charcoal already mentioned as sold, be- 

ing added 2,107,300 
The forests afford a revenue therefore of $35,418,426 


It is well known that the mountainous parts of Cuba 
produce a great variety of forest trees, aud no doubt ex- 
cellent for different uses. Trees between the tropic and 
equator are generally of hard wood, highly rosinous, and 
the most durable for construction. [Tt was under this im- 
pression, derived from a few Spanish botanic writers, that 
the Spanish government, about fifty years ago, under- 
took to built in Cuba one of the largest men-of-war, the 
Santissima Trinidad de Dios, pierced for 120 guns. 
But her size and dimensions were not in perfect propor- 
tion. We have frequently seen her, with her crew of 
1,500 men; however, she had not a chance to prove her 
timber by duration. She was sunk in the action off Tra- 
falgar, owing to the port holes of her lower tier of guns 
= too low, during the battle and the storm. 





The present naval force of the island of Cuba is as fol- 
Jows: 
Guns. Ven. 
A man-of-war El Heroe, 84 396 
Frigate Lealted, 55 386 
Frigate Restauracion, 56 414 
Frigate Casilda, 48 303 
Corvette Cautiva, 23 188 
Brig Marte, 14 121 
Brig Ameli, 5 79 
Gun-boat Habanera, 5 86 
Gun-boat Ligera, 4 36 
Gun-boat Clarisa, 5 41 
Gun-boat Ritilla, 2 47 
Gun-boat Fernandina, 2 60 
Corvette Maria Isabel, 20 48 
Total of men and guns, 321 2,060 
= BO Bee 


WAR IN AFRICA. 

The last number of the African Repository contains the de- 
patch received from the colonial agent Mr. Mechiin, giving an 
account of the late disturbances and hostilities between the na- 
tives and the colonists, which resulted in a warlike expedition, 
and were concluded by a treaty of peace. It seems that some 
of the slaves belonging to Brumicy, one of the native Dey kings, 
made their escape when about to be sold to the Spaniards, and 
took refuge in the colony among the re-captured Africans. Kai 
Pa, king Brumley’s son, came to demand them, but was an- 
ewered by the agent that the king himself must come before any 
thing would be said on the subject. Brumley never came, and 
seon afterwards died. His sucecssor who also took the name 
ef Brumley, immediately resolved to commence hostilities, and 
undertook to organise a league of the native Dey andGurrah 
kings against the colony. They were partially successful in 
prevailing on some to join them, and commenced hostilities by 





ye 
seizing on such of the colonists and re-captured Africans as came 
within their reach. The answer to a message demanding the 
release of the prisoners, was a defiance and a threat of invasioy. 
A detachment was sent against king Willie’s town, one of their 
strong holds, which was repulsed with the loss ofa man. 4 
council of war was then held in the colony, and it was unani- 
mously agreed upon to march with force against the Dey people 
and punish them severely. Accordingly on the 20th of March 
the agent left Monrovia, at the head of volunteer corps and re- 
captured Africans, te the number of 270 men. The day follow- 
ing they took possession of king Brumley’s town without oppo- 
sition. On the 23d after a very fatiguing march through roads 
obstructed by large trees that had been felled across the path, 
which they were obliged to cut and remove in order to bring 
forward their field pieces, and throuch places where they had to 
cut an entirely new road, being seven hours in marching ten 
miles,—the expedition reached king Willie’s town, a place 
which was considered impregnable by the natives. This was 
taken after a few discharges of musquetry and from the field 
piece. The loss of the colonists was one man, (lieut. 'Thomp. 
son), killed, and three wounded;—that of the natives was fifteen 
killed and alarge number wounded. Both of the towns that were 
taken were burnt by the re-captured Africans, and the expedition 
returnedto Monrovia. Five ofthe kings came to the Cape on the 
30th to sue for peace, which was regularly concluded, greatly to 
the commercial advantage of the colonists, and to their future se- 
curity. The agent anticipates great benefit from the issue. [le 
thinks it will not only deter the tribes in the immediate vicinity 
from injuring the colony, but will have an extensive influcice 
throughout the country. One stipulation in the treaty must 
have an excellent effect upon the trade of the country. Here- 
tofore the people of the interior have been prevented by the Dey 
people from passing to the coast, the latter thus constituting 
themselves their factors with the colony. By the treaty a free 
passage is secured them. [ Balt. Am. 
OO tee — 
TITHES—IN IRELAND. 

The following is a spirited picture, by O’Connel, in a recent 
speech, of the manner in which the Irish tithes are not paid. 
The enthusiastic patriotism which can thus still the impulses of 
avarice, and deaden the sense of interest, cannot but challenge 
the admiration and praise of a liberal people. It is highly clia- 
racteristic of the warm harted sons of Erin; and affords an ad- 
mirable proof of the impolicy, as well as the injustice and op- 
dear’ of the system which now grinds that noble people to 
the dust. 

**Paddy,’’ says the parson, “‘you owe me £1 17s. 6d.” **And 
What may it be for, your riverince?’’ says Pat, [laughter.]— 
*“Tithes.”? **Arrah? thin I suppose your riverince gave me sume 
value forenint I was born, for the divil a bit have I ever seen 
since, [roars of laughter.) But your riverince, I suppose, has 
law for it? Bless the law! your honor, and | wouldn’t be after 
going to disobey it, but plase your riverince, I have no money” 
{great laughter.] ‘“‘Ah, Pat, but you’ve a cow there. ‘Yes, 
your riverince, that’s the cow that gives food to Nory and the 
14 childer.”? **Well, Paddy, then I must distrain that cow.” 
“If your honor has law for it, to be sure you will.’’ Well, what 
does Paddy do? 

He stamps the word “tithes”? upon her side, and the parson 
can’t find a soul to take the cow. So he gets a regiment and 
a half, by way of brokers [much laughter], fourteen or fifteen 
companies, with those amiable young gentlemen their officers 
at their head, who march seventeen or eighteen miles across 
the bog of Allen to take this cow to Carlow; when they get 
there, they find a crowd assembled; the parson rubs his hands 
with glee. “*Plenty of customers for the cow,’’ quoth he to him- 
self. ‘The cow is put up at £2-—no bidder; £1, no bidder; 10s.— 
5s.—6d.—ljd. [Cheers]—not a soul will bid, and back goes the 
cow to Nory and tlhe fourteen childer, [continued cheers.] But 
the Irish parsons, poor fellows, must not lose their tithes, so 
they apply to the Euglish parliament for £60,000; and when they 
find they can’t get the cow from Paddy,they make a milch 
cow of John Bull, [hear, hear!] Let them.look at the history 
of the whigs. Let them resolve not to be humbugged, and 
return to parliament men who will take equal care of John 
Bull’s purse and person as his friend in Ireland took care of 
Paddy Bull’s cow. 

The following is a terrific view of the present state of Ireland. 

State of the country. Ireland, at this moment, presents a most 
appalling spectacle. She is governed by a democracy so fierce, 
and subjected to a tyranny so furious, that it is impossible to 
survive beneath the one, or to exist under the other. Pro- 
testants ure openly and publicly denounced. No man dares to 
cut their hay, to reap their corn, or to render them the or- 
dinary services as between man and man in a social and civi- 
lized state of things—nay, to such a length is the spirit of des- 
potism carried that in the country towns—and that within a few 
niles of the metropolis, shop keepers—aye, and Protestant shop 
keepers too—such is the reign of terror under which we live, 
refuse to sell them the ordinary conveniences or absolute ne- 
cessaries of life. This system must produce a re-action, and 
unwilling as we have ever been to counse! what to us appear- 
ed unworthy means for effecting any end, however desirable, 
the time is come when Protestants must look to themselves and 
themselves alone. They must imitate the example of their 
opponents, and carry the war into the enemy’s camp. All sub- 
scriptions to charitable institutions, out of which the Roman 
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Catholics are relieved, should beinstantly withdrawn. No Pro- 
testant should enter the shop of a Roman Catholic, or lay out a 
shilling in any way that might find its way into the pocket of 
an adversary. This may at the first appear cruel and inconsi- 
derate advice; but we have maturely thought over the subject, 
and we are thoroughly convinced that 2 perseverance for a 
fortnight in the mode suggested would be rendering the greatest 
ssible benefit to the Roman Catholics themselves, for it would 
urge upon them the necessity of disentangling themselves from 
the miscreants by whom they are governed, and afford them an 
opportunity of disenthralling themselves from that tyranous 
state of bondage in which the few continue to hold the many. 
[Dublin Evening Muil. 
The plan recently introduced by the British ministry for the 
settlement of the tithe question in Ireland, seems to meet with 
eneral reprobation. It consists of redeemiug the tithes and 
substituting for them specific parcels of land as the property of 
the Protestant clergy. The last arrival brings us the following 
Jetter on the subject from Mr. O’Connell to the secretary of the 
national political union of Ireland. We extract it from the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal: 
London, July 14, 1832. 
“My dear friend,—I am unabie to send you the draft of an ad- 


dress to the Irish people, and shall not be able to transmit it} 


before Monday. ‘I'he meeting will probably take place on that 
jay, according to the suggestion in my former letter. I am 
therefore doubly sorry that | am not ready—but hope they will 
consider the pressure of [rish business that is on my hands, and 
hold me excused. 

“I would, however, venture to suggest that the meeting of 
Monday, if it takes place, should appoint a committee to report 
to the usual meeting of Thursday. ‘They shall, please God, have 
a draft from me on Wednesday: and | hope other drafts from 
some Of themselves. It is important that there should be deli- 
beration and forethought in the advice to be given to the people 
of Ireland at this juncture. 

“One thing is perfectly plain, that Stanley’s tithe plan never 
ean succeed. 1t would put the landlords of Ireland in the state 
of bond slaves to the established church—without affording any 
real relief to the tenantry. We must blow up this plan by all 
jegiumate means. 

‘‘Again the Anglesey government is, I see, busy prosecuting. 
I do not think | ever knew any thing at the same time more ir- 
ritating and more foolish. I see also that these prosecutions are 
carried on in the usual insulting manner, by sending the thief- 
takers to arrest the gentleman selected for prosecution. All this 
is as unwise as the rest of poor Anglesey’s conduct since he 
went last to Ireland. He really would be an object of co..uimis- 
seration if his conduct was not calculated to do much mischief 
—mischief which I verily believe he does not intend, and is in- 
capable of perceiving. I spoke last night in the house of those 
prosecutions in the manner they deserve. 

“The first thing necessary is to keep the people from violating 
the law. If they will take care not to be guilty of any outrage 
or breach of the peace, their success is certain. Tithes must 
tor ever be extinguislied—that is the first thing necessary, aud | 
think quite inevitable. 

“You will searcely understand the debate from the accounts 
inthe newspapers. I reprobated in the strongest terms Stan- 
ley’s report, and Stanley’s pian—and suggested the plan of the 
honest part of the [Irish members. I can tell you that it has 
made some converts. 

“Our plan is this—first—-we would extinguish the tithe root 
and branch—** Delanda est Carthago”’’—the tithe system in all 
its bearings must disappear by act of parliament. 

“Secondly—We are desirous that all existing Protestant in- 
cumbents should have a fair and just compensation made to 
them fur their respective lives—to cease as to each individual’s 
share as he fell off. 

“Thirdly—Provision to be made for the present incumbents 
by the issue of exchequer bills, chargeable on a fund to be pro- 
vided for the purpuse. 

“Fourthly—That fund to consist of the lands belonging to the 
chureh, and of a percentage on all other proprietors having 
above £100 perannum. ‘lhe per centage to be very small, up 
toa clear income of £500 a year—to increase a little, but only a 
little, from that to 1,000 a year income, and from that upwards 
a moderate tax increasing with the income, but so slight as uot 
to be compared with the tithes, or any thing like it. Both these 
funds—the lands and the moderate income tax—indeed, [ should 
call it the low incoine tax—would afford an abundant provision 
lor making compensation to the present incumbents, and also 
lur many other purposes of religion and charity. 

“Fifthly—In future there should not be more Protestant cler- 
gymen paid by the state than such as should be necessary for 
the Protestant population of the established church. 

“Sixthly—Smalt glebes, with glebe houses suited to comfort, 
but not wealth, to be provided in each parish for ail other cler- 
fymen having in that parish a flock of at least 500 persons. 
This would give a glebe to many, very many Presbyterian cler- 
symen in the north, and to almost all, if not all, the Catholic 
parish priests in Ireland. It has long been a favorite plan of 
mine to see a provision made for a glebe and gtebe house upon 
certainly no extravagant scale, but still on one giving something 
like comfort, for every parish priest in Ireland. What an admi- 
rable poor law would such a provision be, and how much relief 
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a small independence in the parish, exclusive of their stole fees 
and such other emoluments as would be voluntarily given them 
by their respective flocks! 

‘Such is the outline of our plan. It involves total extinction of 
title, total relief trom church taxation for all persons not having 
a clear income of £100 per annum, small taxation, indeed, on 
the smaller incomes above that sum, and upon an income any 
thing like pressure or oppression. 

‘it also’ includes present support for the incumbents of the 
established church during their respective lives, and future sup- 
port for as many as the established church Protestants should 
really want; whilst it would give the Presbyterian and dissent- 
ing clergyman having flocks, either 4 more ample regiam donum, 
or glebes and glebe houses. It would give to the Catholic parish 
priests that which they so much want—a giebe and a manse, or 
glebe hoyse, rent free. 

“‘f trust we shall be able to realise this plan; and I think we 
shall if the people obey the law, and do not put themselves into 
the power of their enemies by any breaches of the peace or 
other outrages. 

‘*f intend to write again on Monday. Believe me to be very 
faithfully yeurs, DANIEL O°CONNELL. 

= © B Que . 
PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 

In the house of commons recently, a petition was presented 
which gave rise to a lengthened discussion concerning the privi- 
leges of the house. It appeared from the debates, that a crimi- 
nal action for libel had been instituted against Dr. Lushingten— 
the libel complained ¢ deing contained in a speech delivered 
by the defendant in the house, but corrected and published by 
him, in a paper called the ‘* Mirror of Parliament.”? The peti- 
tion now presented, set forth that the prosecutor could net 
safely go to trial without proving a certain fact from the jour- 
nals of the house, and prayed that the proper officer might be 
directed to attend the court with the journals. An application 
for this purpose had previously been made to the speaker, with 
which he had refesed te comply. As a justification for this re- 
fusal, the speaker stated that a similar application had beer 
made in a former year, which the house refused to aecede to, 
and he had governed himself by that.decision as a precedent. 
The chancellor of the exchequer opposed a motion in favor of 
granting the request of the petition, upon the ground that it was 
contrary to the privileges of parliament that words spoken in 
debate should in any way be taken into consideration in a court 
of justice. Mr. O’Connell supported the motion, contendin 
that the journals were wanted for reference—not to what ha 
been said in debate by the gentleman against whom a bill of in- 
dictment had been found,—but to prove merety a dry fact. It 
therefore had no reference to the liberty of speech of that house. 
Sir Robert Peel advocated the prayer of the petitioner—arguing 
that as Dr. Lushington had himself published his speech in the 
Mirror of Purlicment, he had no more claim to protection than 
though he were altogether unconnected with the house; and as the 
house of commonsexercises a general superintendence over the 
eourts of justice, he could not perceive what right they had to 
refuse the application. The chaucellor of the exchequer (lord 
Althorp), modified his previously expressed opinion, so far as to 
admit that the journals might possibly be yielded for the proving 
of a dry fact simply; but he thought the greatest caution should 
be observed, and the present case, he alyo thought, was one of 
extreme difficulty. The speaker having been appealed to for 
his epinion in the premises, stated that opinion to be, that the 
libel, if it was a libel, was indictable Lecause & 4ud been publish- 
ed: and it would not have been indictable, if the epeech which 
it purports to be, hud been confined within the walls of the house. 
The offence, therefore, was complete, by the publication of the 
speech. But the calling for the journals, with reference to the 
libel, would be carrving the libel one step farther back than the 
publication, and be introducing that which had taken place 
within the walls of parliament itself. After an explanation 
from the counsel for the prosecution, who is 4 member of the 
house, and some further discussion, the views of the speaker 
seemed generally to be acquiesced in, and the motion to yield 
the journals for the use of the prosecution was withdrawn. It 
may, therefore, we presume, be received as the parliamentary 
law of England, that although the uttering of a libellous speech 
within the walls of parliament is no offence, yet the publisher 
of such speech is to be held equally as amenable to the laws 
therefor, as though the libel it contains were the deliberate coin- 
age of his own workshop. Such may possibly be the law in the 
United States; but no jury would ever be tound to convict, or 
even to find a bill, for the publication of a fair and honest re- 
port. {[N. ¥. Com. Adv. 

= Meee —— 
THE NEW TARIFF. 
CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS, NAVAL OFFICERS, 14ND SURVEYORS. 
Treasury department, comptroller’s office, August 20, 1832. 

Sir—The construction of the 18th section of the act approved 
the fourteenth ultimo, entitled “‘an act to alter and amend the 
several acts imposing duties on jimports,’? having been made 
the subject of several communications to the treasury depart- 
ment, the secretary has requested me to instruct the officers of the 
customs, that the right conferred by that section, ts lo be confined 
to such goods as have been heretofore imported, on which the full 
amount of duties has not been paid, and such as may be hereaf- 
ter imported, and deposited in the custom house stores, before 
the 3d of March, 1833, and which shall remain there under the 





Could not the pastors of the people administer, if they had each 


control of the proper officer of the customs, on that day. 
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It may be proper to observe, that the right in question is ap- 
plicable only to goods in the original packages of importation; 
and that when a deposit in the custom house stores shall be 
made of goods heretofore imported, the bonds remaining unpaid 
are to be discharged, as they shall, respectively become due. 

When such goods, so deposited, shall remain in the custom 
house stores, until after the 3d of March, 1833, and shall then be 
liable to a different rate of duty, the difference between such 
rate, and the.existing rate, is to be refunded at the time of with- 
drawing the goods from the custom house stores, so far as re- 
spects the existing duties which shall have been actually paid 
on such goods: and the same course is to pursued as the re- 
maining part of «uch duties shall be paid. 

When goods now liable to duty, and which will be liable 
to a different rate ef the 3d of March, 1833, shall be deposited 
in the custom house stores, at the time of importation, you 
are to take the bond of the importer for double the *yunount 
of the existing duties. If such goods shal! remain in the custom 
house stores until after the 3d of March, 1833, you are, at the 
time they shall be withdrawn, to take bonds with sureties, for 
the amount of the duties at the new rates payable at the same 
dames, respectively, at which they would have been payable if 
they had been given at the date of importation, rendering a sepa- 
rate abstract of the duties on such goods, for wai¢h you are to 
Rive a separate credit to the U. States: but in case these goods 
shall be withdrawn before the 3d of Mareh, 1833, whereby they 
will lose the benefit of the 18th section, you are at the time to 
take bonds with sureties, for the amount of the duties at the 
existing rates payable as above mentioned, rendering a separate 
abstract thereof and crediting the United States therewith. 

When goods heretofore imported, and liable to duty shall be 
deposited and remain in the custom house stores until after the 
3d of March, 1833, and which will then be free of duty, you are 
to endorse a credit on the bonds for the amount of the duties re- 
maining unpaid on such goods, refund the amount of duties ac- 
tually paid on them, and debit the United States in the usual 
manner, with the amount so credited on the bonds, together 
with the amount refunded, taking the receipts of the parties, 
dg the particulars, and rendering separate abstracts of 
the same. ‘ 

But in case goods heretofore imported, and liable to duty, and 
which would be free, if they remamed deposited in the custom 
house stores until after the 3d of March, 1833, shall be with- 
drawn before that day, such goods will also lose the benefit of 
the 18th section, and the bonds given at the time of importation 
for the existing rates of duty, are to be paid as they shall, re- 
spectively, become due. 

When goods liable to duty shall be deposited in the custom 
house stores at the time of importation, upon the bond of the 
importer, and remain so deposited until atter the 3d of March, 
1833,, and shall then be free of duty, you are to cancel said 
bond, and make a separate return of the goods to the register of 
ihe treasury, as free articles, in the manner prescribed in the 
act of the 10th February, 1820: but in case such goods shall be 
withdrawn from the custom house stores before the 3d of 
March, 1833, whereby they will also lose the benefit of the 
18th section, you are to take bonds with sureties for the duties 
thereon at the existing rates, payable at the same times, respec- 
tively, as ifno deposite had been made. 

The preceding instructions, in relation to the course to be 
pursued jn the particular cases refered to, will, itis presumed, 
indicate the course to be pursued in cases of somewhata gif- 
ferent character, should any such occur, which is not anticipat- 
ed to take place. 

Jt is here deemed proper to remark, tiat, according to a ge- 
neral principle laid down in our revenue laws, whenever goods 
are deposited in the custom house stores for any pupsose what- 
ever, they are so deposited at the expense and risk of the owner. 


To establish the identity of goods deposited for the benefit of 


the act under consideration, the secretary of the treasury directs 
that the regulations prescribed by the existing laws to sccure the 
right of drawback, should be adopted as the criterion, so far as 
the analogy between the two cases will render it practicable to 
comply with those regulations: and when this cannot be done 
in the precise form, proof equivalent to what the law requires in 
the case of drawbacks, should be demanded. 

Upon this point, you are particularly referred to the 76th sec- 
tion of the collection law of 2d March, 1799, and the 5th section 
ofthe act of 28th May, 1830. 

According to the former, an entry should be presenied of the 
goods intended to be deposited in the custom house stores, 
agreeably to the form prescribed in that section, and proofs 
of the identity and due importation of the goods, by the affida- 
wits of the importer, and the persons through whose hands the 


goods may have passed, should be made to the satisfaction of 


in the same manner as is required in the cases of draWiicks. 
Both the sections of the acts referred to, require a certain in- 
Fpection of the goods, which should be strictly attended to, and 
in all cases the original invoices should be produced, as they 
are absolutely necessary to make the inspection effectual. Re- 
spectfully, JOS. ANDERSON, comptroller. 


Si 


the collector and naval officer, (where there is any naval officer), 


Treasury department, “ugust 15th, 1832. 
Sir—The department being of opinion that the act of the 
14th of July last, providing for the “‘release from duty, iron pre- 
pared for, and actually laid on, railways or inclined planes,” 
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applies both to importations of that article already made ang 
these which may hereafter be made by any state or incorpo- 
rated company, you will please to order the duties to pe 


refunded, or the drawback to be allowed, as the case may 
be, where the .parties applying for the same may have eo). 
plied with the provisions of the law, and the regulations con. 
tained in the circular from your office, dated 27th ultimo 
which have been approved by this departinent. I am, very yy. 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 

LOUIS McLANE, 


(Signed) 
secretary of the treasury, 
JoserH ANDERSON, esq. comptroller of the treasury. 
= 8 BD Oto — 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

Louder and louder rises the busy note of preparation for 4 
revolution in the state of South Carolina, which those who are 
instrumental in bringing it about profess to believe will be 
peaceful. ‘The following, from the Columbia Times, the organ 
of the nullifiers, is the programme of the movement to be at. 
tempted when the legislature meets: 

“They will impose very heavy penalties upon all concerned 
in collecting the duties of the federal government—they will 
give the individual whose property may be seized by the reve- 
nue officers for the payment of duties levied upon it, the right to 
the recovery of the property by civil process. They will institute 
special courts for the trial of all criminal and civil actions 
springing from the operation o1 the veto—they will authorize 
them to sit and decide immediately wpon all cases as they 
arise—they will render the venue, or place where the action is 
to be tried, transitory, so as to remove every impediment that 
the union and northern party in Charleston may impose upon 
the operation of the law. For it would be a leading object to 
make it as peaceful and harmonious, as it would be expeditious. 

**No one can doubt, who Knows any thing of the people from 
whom the juries would be composed, that these measures would 
be successtul. They would effectually nullify our unrighteous 
system of protection. These regulations, too, would be adopted, 
and carried into effect, we think, by the first of January of the 
ensuing year. Congress will then be in session, The measures 
of southern interposition adopted by South Carolina, by—we 
make no questiou—Georgia and Alabama, would soon be pro- 
claimed, in accents of thunder, in the very sanctuary of error, 
usurpation and tyranny.”’ 

The majority of the people of the state, we are afraid, are 
ripe for this rash and desperate attempt. The minority, low- 
ever, are strong enough to dare to be bold. Of this, as well as 
the near approach of a dreadful conflict, the following extract 
from an article in the Charleston Courier, affords sufficient 
evidence: 

‘“T.et us now see how far the putting down opposition at home 
will hold good, as a peaccable measure. The opposition to nul- 
lification in South Carolina is not a trifling one, and is compos- 
ed of such materials as will make it no easy task to suppress 
it; it is composed of men who know the value of their inestima- 
ble rights, and dare defend them at every hazard; who will dis- 
pute every inch of ground, and surrender the rich legacy be- 
queathed them by their fathers, only with their lives. The 
mask has now been thrown off, the di-memberment of the 
union is openly avowed in ovr streets, and an ill omened voice 
sounds from the seat of government of South Carolina like the 
death bell of liberty, caying, this union must be dissolved; let 
the unhallowed sound awake the sleeping to a sense of their 
danger, and rouse the fricnds of union to buckle on their armor, 
for on that day when we inust submit to the odious doctrine of 
nullification, which is the fir-t step to disunion, or resist it, then 
will the name of submisrionists be forgotten by our opponents, 
and thousands of Carolina’s sons will show that they would 
rather die freemen, than live to sce the noble inheritanee which 
was purchased by the blood of so many patriots, lost to them- 
selves and their children forever. 

ANOTHER NATIVE COROLINIAN.” 

The following letter of the vice president of the United States 
upon this subject, to a committee of his fellow citizens, has re- 
cently appeared in the Carolina papers: 

Fort Hill, 30th July, 1832. 

Gentlemen: I have been honored by your note of the 24th 
instant, inviting me; in behalf of the free trade and state rights 
party of St. John’s, Colleton, to partake of a public dinner, to 
be given on the 15th of next month, on Edisto island, in honor 
of state rights and constitutional liberty. 

Devoted, as I am, to those great objects, I sincerely regret that 
my engagements, and the season of the year, prevent me from 
accepting your invitation. Had it been in my power to attend, 
[ assure you that it would have afforded me great gratification 
Lo join, on the occasion, the citizens of your parish, who have 
so distinguished themselves by their carly and enlightened zeal 
in the great struggle, which this state has maintained for £0 
many years, and under such adverse circumstances, in favor of 
constitutional liberty. Never was a cause so pure and patriotic 
more grossly misrepresented, or more unjustly assailed, nor has 
one, under so many difficulties, ever been more firmly and sne- 
cessfully sustained. With a powerful opposition within; with 
the discountenance of surrounding states; with the whole pro- 
mise and patronage of the general government against us; a5 
sailed alike by its partisans and its opponents; charged with the 
design of disunion and revolution; against all, we have firmly 
maintained our stand. It is in the order of Providence, that 4 
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good cause, worthily sustained, never fails in the end to pros- 
per; and we accordingly find that ours has advanced in spite of 
every difficulty, till it is now so well understood, and so firmly 
established as to be placed beyond the reach of contingencies, if 
we but persevere, as we have begun. ; 

In the short space of four years, ovr doctrine has overspread 
our own state and is already rapidly taking roots beyond our 
limits; and we may confidently anticipate, that in a few years, 
it will be the established political faith of our country. [ feel 
myself authorised in speaking thus, not only from the rapid ad- 
vances which our cause has already made, but from a deep con- 
vietion, that it is founded on truth, and that the cause of truth, 
supported as it ought to be, will, in the end, prevail. Of one 
thing we may be assured, that without the recognition of our 
doctrine, our political system must end, and that speedily, in 
corruption and despotism. Our danger is the loss of liberty, and 
not disunion, as is honestly supposed by many opposed to us. 
So obvious and great are the blessings of union, that all see and 
appreciate them, while the encroachments of power and the 
necessity of resisting it early, are less clearly perceived and felt. 
Hence any efficient effort against arbitrary and despotic power, 
however patriotic and constitutional, will be oppesed by the cry 
of disunion, and the dread of so great a disaster, however un- 
founded, will operate more powerfully on many, than the still 
greater, but less perceptible, danger of despotism; the truth of 
which we daily witness in our present struggle, and it will con- 
tinue to be witnessed in every future struggie, in favor of liberty. 
But as great as have been the difficulties encountered from that 
quarter, they are now, in a great measure, surmounted. Our 
cause and our motives are now much better understood, than at 
the commencement of the struggle. The ungrounded fear, that 
the right of a state to interpose in order to protect her reserved 
powers, against the encroachments of the general government 
would lead to disunion, is rapidly vanishing; and, as it disap- 
pears, it will be seen, that so far from endangering, the right is 
essential to the preservation of our system—as essential as the 
right of suffrage itself. If the latter be necessary to protect us 
against the abuse of power on the part of our rulers, the former 
is no less necessary to protect the weaker interests of the com- 
munity against the strenger. <A provison to compel the parties 
to be just to one another, is as indispensable, as one to compel 
the representative to be faithful to his constituents: and it would 
be quite as natural to expect to be able to preserve liberty with- 
out the one as without the other—without the right of interpo- 
sition, or something analogous, as without the right of suffrage. 
We accordingly find, that no state has ever been able to defend 
its freedom, whose government has not been so organized as to 
secure, by some device, to each great interest of the community, 
the power of self protection. 

Thus thinking, I have entire confidence, that the time will 
come, When our doctrine, which has been so freely denounced 
as traitorous and rebellious, will be hailed, as being the great 
conservative principle of our admirable system of government, 
and when those who have so firmly maintained it under so ma- 
ny trials, will be ranked among the great benefactors of the 


country. With great respect, lam, &c. &c. 
J. C. CALHOUN. 
eh Bt — 
SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, OF KENTUCKY, 
ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. , 


The subject before the senate, being the bill to appropriate, 
ys a limited time, the proceeds of the public lands of the United 
States— 

Mr. Clay rose and said, that, in rising to address the senate, he 
owed, in the first place, the expression of his hearty thanks to 
the majority, by whose vote, just given, he was indulged in oc- 
cupying the floor on this most important question. He was 
happy to see that thie days, when the sedition acts and gag laws 
were in foree, and when serews were applied for the suppres- 
sion of the freedom of speech and debate, were not yet to re- 
urn; and that, when the consideration of a great question had 
been specially assigned to a particular day, it was not allowed 
to be arrested and thrust aside by any unexpected and unprece- 
dented parliamentafy maneuvre. The deeision of the majori- 
ty demonstrated that feelings of liberality and courtesy and 
kindness still prevailed in the senate; and that they would be 
extended even to one of the humblest members of the body; for 
such, he assured the senate, he felt himself to be.* 

It may not be amiss again to allude to the extraordinary re- 
ference of the subject of the public lands to the committee of 
manufactures. I have nothing, (said Mr. Clay), to do with 
the motives of honorable senators who composed the majority 
by which that reference was ordered. The decorum proper in 
this hall obliges me to consider their motives to have been pure 
and patriotic. But still { must be permitted to regard the pro- 
ceeding as very unusual. The senate has a standing committce 
on the public lands, appointed under long established rules. 
The members of that committee are presumed to be well ac- 





*This subject had been set down for this day. It was gener- 
ally expected, in and out of the senate, that it would be taken 
up, and that Mr. Clay would address the senate. The members 
were generally in their seats, and the gallery and lobbies crowd- 
ed. At the customary hour, he moved that the subject pending 
should be Jaid on the table to take up the land bill. It was or- 
dered accordingly. At this point of time, Mr. Forsyth made a 
motion, supported by Mr. Tazewell, that the senate proceed 
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quainted with the subject; they have some of them occupied 
the same station for many years, are well versed in the whole 
legislation on the public lands, and familiar with every branch 
of it—and four out of five of them come from the new states. 
Yet, with a full knowledge of all these circumstances, a refer- 
ence was ordered by a majority of the scnate to the committee 
on manufactures—a committee then which there was not 
another standing committee of the senate whose prescribed duties 
were more incongruous with the public domain. It happened, in 
the constitution of the committee of manufactures, that there 
was nota solitary senator from the new states, and but one 
from any western state. We had earnestly protested against 
the reference, and insisted upon its impropriety; but we were 
overruled by the majority, including a majority of senators froma 
the new states. I will not attempt an expression of the ieelings 
excited in my mind on that occasion. Whatever may have 
been the intention of honorable senators, I could not be insen- 
sible to the embarrassment in which the committce of manu- 
factures was placed, and especially myself. Although any 
other member of that committee would have rendered himself, 
with appropriate researches and proper time, more competent 
than I was to understand the subject of the public lands, it was 
known that, from my local position, [ alone was supposed to 
have any particular knowledge of them. Whatever emanated 
from the committee was likely, therefore, to be ascribed to me. 
If the committee should propose a measure of great liberality 
towards the 1ew states, the old states might complain. If the 
measure should seem to lean towards the old states, the new 
might be dissatisfied. And, if it inclined to neither class of 
states, but recommended a plan according to which there would 
be distributed impartial justice among all the states, it was far 
from certain that any would be pleased. 

Without venturing to attribute to honorable senators the pur- 
pose of producing this personal embarrassment, I felt it, asa 
necessary consequence from their act, just as much as, if it had 
been in their contemplation. Nevertheless the committee of 
manufactures cheerfully entered upon the duty which, against 
its will, was thus assigned to it by the senate. And, for the 
causes already noticed, that of preparing a report and suggest- 
ing some measure embracing the whole subject, devolved in the 
committee upon me. ‘Ihe general features of our land sys- 
tem were strongly impressed on my memory; but L found it ne- 
cessary to re-examine some of the treaties, deeds of cession and 
laws which related to the acquisition and administration of the 
public lands; and then to think of, and, if possible, strike out 
some project, which, without inflicting injury upon any of 
the states, might deal equally and justly with all of them. 
The report and bill, submitted to the senate, after having been 
previously sanctioned by a majority ofthe committee, were the 
results of this consideration. ‘lhe report, with the exception of 
the principle of distribution which concludes it, obtained the 
unanimous concurrence of the committee of manufactures. 

This report and bill were hardly read in the senate before 
they were violently denounced. And they were not considered 
by the senate before a proposition was made to refer the report 
to that very committee of the public lands, to which, in the first 
instance, | contended the subject ought to have been assigned. 
it was if vain that we remonstrated against such a proceed- 
ing, as unprecedented, as implying unmerited censure on the 
committee of manufactures, and as leading to interminable re- 
ferences; for what more reason could there be to refer the report 
of the committee of manufactures to the land committee, than 
would exist for a subsequent reference of the report of this com- 
mittee, when made, to some third committee, and so on in an 
endless circle? In spite of all our remonstrances, the same ma- 
jority, with but little, if any, variation, which had originally re- 
solved to refer the subject to the committee of manufactures, 
now determined to commit its bill to the land committee. And 
this not only without particular examination into the merits of 
that bill, but without the avowal of any specific amendment 
which was deemed necessary! ‘The committee of public lands, 
after the lapse of some days, presented a report, and recom- 
mended, a reduction of the price of the public lands immedi- 
ately to one dollar per acre, and eventually to 50 cents per acre; 
and the grant to the new states of 15 per cent. on the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales, instead of ten, as proposed by the committee 
of manufactures, and nothing to the old states. 

And now, Mr. President, I desire, at this time, to make a few 
observations in illustration of the original report; to supply some 
omissions in its composition; to say something as to the power 
and rights of the general government over the public domain; to 
submit a few remarks on the counter report; and to examine 
the assumptions which it contained, and the principles on which 
it is founded. 

No subject which had presented itself to the present, or per- 
haps any preceding congress, was of greater magnitude than 
that of the public Jands. There was another, indeed, which 
possessed a more exciting and absorbing interest—but the ex- 
citement was happily but temporary, in its nature. Long after 
we shall cease to be agitated by the tariff, ages after our manu- 
factures shall have acquired a stability and perfection which 
will enable them successfully to cope with the manufactures 
of any other country, the public lands will remain a subjeet of 
deep and enduring interest. In whatever view we contem- 
plate them, there is no question of such vast importance. As 
to their extent, there is public land enough to found an em- 
pire; stretching across the immense continent, from the At- 
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the north western Jakes, the quantity, according to official 
surveys and estimates, amounting to the prodigious sum ef one 
billion and cighty millions of acres! As to the duration of the 
interest regarded as a source of comfort to our people, and of 
public income—during the last year, when the greatest quantity 
Was sold that ever in one year, had been previously sold, it 
amounted to less than three millions of acres, producing three 
millions and a half of dollars. Assuming that year as afterding 
the standard rate at which the lands will be annually sold, it 
would require three hundred years to dispose of them. But the 
sales will probably be accelerated from increased population aud 
other causes. We may safely, however, anticipate that long, 
if not centuries, after the present day, the representatives of our 
childrén’s children may be deliberating in the halls of eongress, 
on laws relating to the public lands. 

The subject, in other points of view, challenged the fullest at- 
tention of an American statesman, If there were any one cir- 
cumstance more than all others which distinguished our happy 
condition from that of the nations of the old world, it was the 
possession of this vast national property, and the resources 
which it afforded to our people and our government. No Euro- 
pean nation, (possibly with the exception of Russia), command- 
ed such an ample resotirce. With respect to the other repub- 
lics of this continent, we have no information that any of them 
have yet adopted a regular system of previous survey and sub- 
sequent sale of their wild lands, in convenient tracts, well de- 
fined, and adapted to the wants of all. On the contrary, the 
probability is that they adhere to the ruinous and mad system 
of old Spain, according to which large unsurveyed districts are 
granted to favorite individuals, prejudicial to them, who often 
sink under the incumbrance and die in poverty, whilst the regu- 
lar eorrent of emigration is checked and diverted from its legiti- 
mate cliannels. 

And if there be ia the operations of this government, one which 
more than any other displays consummate wisdom aud statesman- 
ship, it is thatsystem by which the public lands have been sosuc- 
cessfully administered. We should pause, solemnly pause, before 
we subvert it. We should touch it hezitatingly, und with the 
gentlest hand. The prudent management of the public lands, 
in the hands of the general government, will be more manifest 
by contrasting it with that of several of the states, which had 
the disposal of large bodies of waste lands. Virginia possessed 
an ample domain, west of the mountains and in the present 
state of Kentucky, over and above her munificent cession to 
the general government. Pressed for pecuniary means, by the 
revolutionary war, she brought her wild lands, during its pro- 
gress, into market, receiving payment in paper money. There 
were no previous surveys Of the waste lands—no townships, no 
sections, no official definition or deserption of tracts. Each 

urchaser made his own location, describing the land bouglit as 
he thought proper. ‘These locations or descriptions were often 
vague and uncertain. The consequence was, that the same 
tract was not unfrequently entered various times by different 
purchasers, so as to be literally shiugled over with conflicting 
elaims. ‘The state perhaps sold, in this way, uiuch more land 
shan it was entitled to, but then it received nothing in return that 
‘was valuable; whilst the purchasers, in consequence of the 
clashing and interference between their rights, were exposed to 
tedious, vexatious, and ruinous litigation. Kentucky long and 
severcly suffered from this cause; and is just emerging from the 
froubles brought upon her by improvident land legislation. 
Western Virginia has also suffered greatly, though not to the 
same extent. 

The state of Georgia had large bodies of waste lands, which 
she disposed of in a manner satisfactory no doubt to herself, 
but astonishing to every one out of that commonwealth. Ac- 
cording to her system, waste lands are distributed in lotteries 
among the people of the state, in conformity with the enact- 
ments of the legislature. And when one district of country is 
disposed of, as there are many who do not draw prizes, the un- 
‘successful call out for fresh distributions. These are made, 
from time to time, as lands are acquired from the Indians; and 
hence one of the causes of the avidity with which the Indian 
lands are sought. It is manifest that neither the present gene- 


_yation nor posterity can derive much advantage from this mode 


of alienating public lands. On the contrary, fT should think, it 
cannot fail to engender speculation, and a spirit of gambling. 
The state of Kentucky, in virtue of a compact with Virginia, 
acquired a right to a quantity of public lands south of Green 
river. Neglecting to profit by the unfortunate example of the 
parent state, she did not order the countryto be surveyed pre- 
vious to its being offered to purcliasers. Seduced by some of 
those wild land projects, of which at all times there have been 
some afloat, and which hitherto the general government alone 
has firmly resisted, she was tempted to offer her waste lands to 
settlers, at different prices, under the name of head rights or 
pre-emptions. As the laws, like most legislation upon such sub- 
jects, were somewhat loosely worded, the keen eye of the spe- 


culator soon discerned the defects, and he took advantage of 


them. Instances had occurred of masters obtaining certificates 
of head rights in the name of their slaves, and thus securing the 
land, in contravention of the intention of the legislature, Slaves 

nerally have but one name, being called ‘om, Jack, Dick, or 
flarry. To conceal the fraud, the owner would add Black, or 
some other cognomination, so that the certificate would read 
‘Tom Black, Jack Black, &c. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Grundy), will remember, some twenty-odd years age, when 
we were both members of the Kentucky legislature, that T took 
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oceasion to animadvert upon these fraudulent practices, anq 
observed that, when the names came to be alphabeted, the truth 
would be told, whatever might be the language of the record: 
for the alphabet would read Black Tom, Black Harry, &e. Key, 
tucky realised more in her-treasury than the parent state had 
done, considering that she had but a remnant of public Bands 
and she added somewhat to her population. But they were fa; 
less available than they would have been under a system of pre- 
vious survey and reguiar sale. 

‘These observations in respect to the course of the respectable 
states referred to, in relation to their public lands, are not 
prompted by any uukind feelings towards them, but to show the 
superiority of the land system of the United States. 

Under the system of the general government, the wisdom of 
which, in some respects, is admitted even by the report of the 
land committee, the country s':‘ject to its operation, beyond the 
Alleghany mountains, has rapidly advanced in population, in- 
provement, and prosperity. ‘The example of the state of Ohio 
was emphatically relied on by the report of the committee of 
manufactures—its million of people, its canals, and other im- 
provements, its flourishing towns, its highly cultivated fields, al! 
put there within less than forty years. ‘l'o weaken the force of 
this example, the land committee deny that the population of 
that stafe is principally settled upon public lands derived trom 
the general government. But, Mr. President, with great defer- 
ence to that committee, | must say that it labors under misap- 
prehension. ‘Three-fourths, if not four-fifths, of the population 
of that state, are settled upon public lands purchased from the 
United States, and they are the most flourishing parts of the 
state. For the correctness of this statement, | appeal to my 
friend from Ohio, (Mr. Ewing), uear me. Ue knows, as well as 
i do, that the rich valleys of the Miami of Ohio, and the Mau- 
mee of the Lake, the Scioto aud the Muskingum, are principally 
settled by persons deriving titles to their Jands from the United 
States. 

In a national point of view, one of the greatest advantages 
which these public lands in the west, and this system of selling 
them, affords, is the resource which they present against pres- 
sure and waut, in other parts of the union, from the vocations 
of society being too closely filled, and too much crowded. They 
constantly tend to sustain the price of labor, by the opportunity 
which they offer of the acquisition of fertile land at a moderate 
price, and the consequent temptation to emigrate from those 
parts of the union where labor may be badly rewarded. 

‘The progress of settlement, and the improvement in the for- 
tunes and condition of individuals, under the operation of this 
beneficent system, are as simple as they are manifest. Pioneers 
of amore adventurous character, advancing before the tide of 
emigration, penetrate into the uninhabited regions of the west. 
They apply the axe to the forest, which falls before them, or the 
plough to the prairie, deeply sinking its share in the unbroken 
wild grasses in which it abounds. They build houses, plant 
orchards, enclose fields, cultivate the earth, and rear up families 
Meantime, the tide of emigration flows upon 
them, their improved farms rise in value, a demand for them 
takes place, they sell to the new comers, at a great advance, 
and proceed farther west, with aimple means to purchase from 
government, at reasonable prices, sufficient land for all the 
members of their families. Another and another tide succeeds 
the first, pushing On Westwardly the previous settlers, who, in 
their turn, sell out their farms, constantly augmenting in price, 
until they arrive at a fixed and stationary value. In this way, 
thousands and tens of thousands are daily improving their cir- 
cumstances, and bettering their condition. 1 have often wit- 
uessed this gratifying progress. On the same farm, you may 
sometimes behold, standing together, the first rude cabin of 
round and unhewu logs, and wooden chinineys, the hewed log 
house, chinked and shingled, with stone or brick chimneys; and 
iastly the comfortable brick or stone dWweliiag, each denoting 
the different occupants of the farm, or the several stages of the 
condition of the same occupant. ‘What other nation can boast 
of such an outlet for its increasing population, such beuntiful 
means of promoting their prosperity, and securing their indepen- 
dence? 

To the public lands of the United States, and especially to 
the existing system by which they are distributed with so much 
regularity and equity, are we indebted for these signal benefits 
in our nativnal condition. And every consideration of duty, to 
ourselves, and to posterity, enjoins that we should abstain from 
the adoption of any wild project that would cast away this vast 
national property, holden by the genera! government in sacred 
trust for the whole people of the United States, and forbids that 
we should rashly touch a system which has been so successfully 
tested by experience. 

It has been only within a few years that restless men have 
thrown before the public their visionary plans for squandering 
the public domain. With the existing laws the great state of 
the west is satished and contented. She bas felt their benefit, 
aud grown great and powerful under their sway. She knows 
and testifies to the liberality of the general government in the 
administration of the public lands, extended alike to her and to 
the other new states. There are no petitions from, no move- 
ments in Ohio, proposing vital and radical changes in the system. 
During the long period, in the house of representatives, and in 
the senate, that ler upright and unambitious citizen, the first 
representative of that state, and afterwards successively senator 
and governor, presided over the committee of public lands, 
we heard of none of these chimerical schemes. All went on 
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smootbly, and quietly, and safely. No man, in the sphere with- 
in which he acted, ever commanded or deserved the implicit 
confidence of congress more than Jeremiah Morrow. ‘There 
existed a perfect persuasion of his entire impartiality and justice 
between the old states and the new. A few artless but sensible 
words, pronounced in his plam Scotch Lrish dialect, were al- 
ways sufficient to eusure the passage of any bill or resolution 
which he reported. For about twenty-five years, there was no 
essential change in the system; and that which was at last nade, 
varying the price of the public lands from two dollars, at which 
it bad all that time remained, to one dollar and a quarter, at 
which it has been fixed only about ten or twelve years, was 
founded mainly on the consideration of abolishing the previous 
dits. 

WAssuming the duplication of our population in terms of twen- 
ty-five years, the demand for waste land, at the end of every 
term, will at least be double what it was at the commencement. 
But the ratio of the increased demand will be much greater than 
the increase of the whole population of the United States, be- 
cause the western states nearest to, or including the public 
lands, populate much more rapidly than other parts of the union; 
and it will be from them that the greatest current of emigration 
will ow. At this moment Ohio, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee, 
are the most migrating states in the union. 

To supply this constantly augmenting demand, the policy, 
which has hitherto characterised the general government, bas 
been highly liberal both towards individuals and the new states. 
Large tracts, far surpassing the demand of purchasers, in every 
climate and situation adapted to the wants of all parts of the 
union,.are brought into the market at moderate prices, the go- 
vernment having sustained all the expense of the original pur- 
chase, and of surveying, marking, and dividing the land. For 
fiity dollars any poor man may purchase forty acres of first rate 
land; and for less than the wages of one year’s labor, he may 
buy eighty acres. To the new states also has the government 
been liberal and generous in the grants for schools and for inter- 
nal improvements, as well as in reducing the debt, contracted 
for the purchase of lands, by the citizens of those states, who 
were tempted, in a spirit of inordinate speculation, to purchase 
too much, or at too high prices. 

Such is a rapid outline of this invaluable national property— 
of the system which regulates its inanagement and distribution, 
and of the effects of that system. We might here pause, and 
wonder that there should be a disposition with any to waste or 
throw away this great resource, or to abolish a system which 
has been fraught with so mauy manifest advantages. Never- 
theless, there are such, who, impatient with the slow and natu- 
ral operation of wise laws, have put forth various pretensions 
and projects concerning the public lands, within a few years 
past. One of these pretensions is, an assumption of the sove- 
reign right of the new states to all the lands within their respec- 
tive limits, to the exclusion of the general government, and to 
the exclusion of all the people of the United States, those in the 
new states only excepted. It is my purpose now to trace the 
origin, examine the nature, and expose the injustice of this pre- 
tension. 

This pretension may be fairly ascribed to the propositions of 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benton], to graduate the 
public lands, to reduce the price, and to cede the “‘refuse”’ lands 
(a term which I believe originated with him), to the states with- 
in which they lie. Prompted, probably, by these propositions, « 
late governor of Illinois, unwilling to be outdone, presented an 
elaborate message to the legislature of that state, in which he 
gravely and formally asserted the right of that state to all the 
land of the United States comprehended within its limits. It 
must be allowed that the governor was a most impartial judge, 
and the legislature a most disinterested tribunal, to decide such 
a question. 

The senator from Missouri, was chanting most sweetly to the 
tune, “refuse Jands,”’ “‘refuse lands,’’ ‘‘refuse lands,’’ on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi; and the soft strains of his mu- 
sic, having caught the ear of his excellency, on the [Ilinois side, 
he joined in chorus, and struck an octave higher. The senator 
from Missouri wished only to pick up some crumbs which fell 
from Uncle Sam’s table; but the governor resolved to grasp the 
whole loaf. The senator modestly claimed only an old smoked, 
rejected joint; but the stomach of his excellency yearned after 
the whole hog! The governor peeped over the Mississippi into 
Missouri, and saw the senator leisurcly roaming in some rich 
pastures, on bits of refuse Jands. He returned to Illinois, and, 
Springing into the grand prairie, determined to claim and occupy 
it, in all its boundless extent. 

Then came the resolution of the senator from Virginia, (Mr. 
Tazewell), in May, 1826, in the following words: “Resolved, 
That it is expedient for the United States to cede and surrender 
to the several states, within whose limits the same may be 
Situated, all the right, title, and interest, of the United States, 
to any lands lying and being within the boundaries of such 
States, respectively, upon such terms and conditions as may be 
consistent with the due observance of the public faith, and with 
the general interest of the United States.’? The latter words 
rendered the resolution somewhat ambiguous; but still it cov- 
templated a cession and surrender. Subsequently the senator 
from Virginia proposed, after a certain tine, a gratuitous sur- 
render of all unsold lands, to be applied by the legislature, in 
oo of education and the internal improvement of the state. 

(Here Mr. Tazewell controverted the statement. Mr. Clay 








which he held up to the senate, and read from it the following: 
“The bill to graduate the price of the public lands, to make 
douations thereof to actual settlers, and to cede the retuse to the 
states in which they lie, being under consideration— 

“Mr. Tiuzewell moved to insert the following, as a substitute: 
That the lands which shall have been subject to sale ander the 
provisions ef this act, and shall remain unsold for two years, 
after having been offered at twenty-five cents per acre, shall be, 
aud the same is ceded to the state in which the same may lie, 
to be applied by the legislature thereof in support of education, 
and the internal improvement of the state.’’) 

Thus it appears not only that the honorable senator proposed 
the cession, but shewed himself the friend of education and in- 
ternal improvements, by means derived from the general govern- 
ment. For this liberal disposition on his part, L believe, it was 
that the state of Missouri honored a new county with his name. 
if he had carried his proposition, that state might well have 
granted a principality to him. 

The memorial of the legislature of Llinois, probably producetl 
by the message of the governor already noticed, had been pre- 
sented, asserting a claim to the public lands. And-it seems (al- 
though the fact had escaped my recollection until [ was remind- 
ed of it by one of her senators, [Mr. Hendricks], the other day), 
that the legislature of Indiana had instructed her senators to 
bring forward a similar claim. At the last session, however, of 
the legislature of that state, resolutions had passed instructing 
her delegation to obtain from the general government cessions of 
the unappropriated public lands, on the most favorable terms. 
[t is clear, from this last expression of the will of that legisla- 
ture, that, on re-consideration, it believed the right to the pub- 
lic lands to be in the general government, and not in the state of 
Indiana. For, if they did not belong to the general government, 
it had nothing to cede; if they belonzed already to the state, no 


cession was necessary to the perfection of the right of the state., ~ 


I will here submit a passing observation. If the general go- 
vernment had the power to cede the public lands to the new 
states, for particular purposes, and on prescribed conditions, its 
power must be unquestionable to make some reservations, for 
similar purposes, in behalf of the old states. Its power cannot 
be without limit as to the new states, and circumscribed and 
restricted as to the old. Its capacity to bestow benefits or dis- 
pense justice is not confined to the new states, but is co-exten- 
sive with the whole union. It may grant to all, or itcan grant 
to none. And this comprehensive equity is not only in confor- 
mity with the spirit of the cessions in the deeds from the ceding 
states, but is expressly enjoined by the terms of those deeds. 

Such is the probable origin of the pretension which I have 
been tracing: and now let us examine its nature and foundation. 
The argument, in behalf of the new states, is founded on the 
notion, that as the old states, upon coming out of the revolu- 
tionary war, had or claimed a right to all the lands within their 
respective limits; and as the new states have been admitted into 
the urion on the same footing and condition, in all respects, 
with the old; therefore they are entitled to all the waste lands 
embraced within their boundaries. But the argument forgets 
that all the revolutionary states had not waste lands; that some 
had but very little and others none. It forgets that the right of 
the states to the waste lands within their limits was controvert- 
ed; and that it was insisted that, as they had been conquered in 
a common war, waged with common means, and attended with 
geueral sacrifices, the public lands should be heid for the com- 
mon benefit of all the states. It forgets that, in consequence of 
this right asserted in behalf of the whole union, the states that 
contained any large bodies of waste lands, (and Virginia, par- 
ticularly, that had the most) ceded them to the union for the 
equal benefit of all the states. It forgets that the very equality 
which is the basis of the argument, would be totally subverte 
by the admission of the validity of the pretension. For how 
would the matter then stand? The revolutionary states will 
have divested themseives of the large districts of vacant lands 
which they contained, for the common benefit of ail the states, 
and those same lands will enure to the benefit of the new states 
exclusively. ‘There will be, on the supposition of the validity of 
the pretension, a reversal of the condition of the two classes of 
states. Instead of the old having, as is alleged, the wild lands 
which they included at the epoch of the revolution, they will 
have none, and the new states all. And this in the name, and 
for the purpose, of equality among ali the members of the con- 
federacy! What, especially, would be the situation of Virginia? 
She magnanimously ceded an empire in extent for the common 
benefit. And now it is proposed not only to withdraw that ein- 
pire from the object of its solemn dedication, to the use of all 
the states, but to deny her any participation in it, and appro- 
priate it exclusively to the benefit of the new states carved out 
ot it. 

If the new states had any right to the public lands, in order to 
produce the very equality contended for, they ought forthwith 
to cede that right to the union, for the common benefit of all the 
states. Having no such right, they ought to acquiesce cheer- 
fully in an equality which does, in fact, now exist between them 
and the old states. 

The committee of manufactures has clearly shown, that if the 
right were recognized in the new states now existing, to the 
public lands within their limits, each of the new states, as they 
might hereafter be successively admitted into the union, would 
have the same right; and consequently that the pretension under 
examination embraces, in effect, the whole public domain, that 


called to the secretary to hand him the journal of April, 1828, | is, a biJlion and eighty millions of aeres of land. 
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The right of the union to the public lands is incontestible. It 
Ought not to be considered debateable. It never was questioned 
but by a few, whose monstrous heresy, it was probably suppos- 
ed, would escape animadversion from the enormity of the ab- 
surdity, and the utter impracticability of the success of the claiin. 
‘The right of the whole is sealed by the blood of the revolution, 
founded upon solemn deeds of cession from sovereign states, 
deliberately executed in the face of the world, or resting upon 
national treaties concluded with foreign powers, on ample equi- 
valents contributed from the common treasury of the people of 
the United States. 

This right of the whole was stampt upon the face of the new 
states at the very instant of their parturition. ‘They admitted 
and recognized it with their first breath. ‘They hold their sta- 
tions, as members of the confederacy, in virtue of that admis- 
sion. ‘The senators who sit here, and the members in the house 
of representatives from the new states, deliberate in congress 
with other senators and representatives, under that admission. 
And, since the new states came into being, they have recognised 
this right of the general government by iimumerable acts. | 

By their concurrence in the passage of hundreds of laws re- 
specting the public domain, founded upon the incontestible right 
of the whole of the states. 

By repeated applications to extinguish Indian titles, and to 
survey the lands which they covered. 

And by solicitation and acceptance of extensive grants from 
the general government of the public lands. 

The existence of the new states is a falsehood, or the right of 
all the states to the public domain is an undeniable truth. They 
have no more right to the public lands, within their particular 
jurisdictions, than other states have to the mint, the forts and 
arsenals, or public ships, within theirs, or than the people of the 
District of Columbia have to this magnificent capitol, in whose 
splendid halls we now deliberate. 

The equality contended for between all the states now exists. 
The public lands are now held, and ought to be held, and ad- 
ministered for the common benefit of all. I hope our fellow 
citizens of Hlinois, Indiana and Missouri, will re-consider the 
matter; that they will cease to take counsel from demagogues 
who would deceive them, and instil erroneous principles into 
their ears; and that they will feel and acknowledge that their 
brethren of Kentucky and of Ohio, and of all the states in the 
union, have an equal right with the citizens of those three states 
in the public lands. If the possibility of an event so direful as 
a severance of this union were for a moment contemplated, and 
what would be the probable consequence of such an unspeaka- 
ble calamity, three confederacies were formed out of its trag- 
ments, do you imagine that the western confederacy would con- 
sent to the states including the public lands, holding them ex- 
clusively for themselves? Can you imagine that the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, would quietly renounce their 
right in all the public lands west of them? No, sir! No, sir! 
‘They would wade to their knees in blood before they would 
make such an unjust and ignominious surrender. 

But this pretension, unjust to the old states, unequal as to all, 
would be injurious to the new states themselves, in whose be- 
half it has been put forth, if it were recognised. ‘lhe interest of 
the new states is not confined to the lands within their limits, 
but extends to the whole billion and eighty millions of acres. 
Sanction the claim, however, and they are cut down and re- 
stricted to that which is included in their own boundaries. Is 
it not better for Ohio, instead of the five millions and a half—for 
Indiana, instead of the fifteen millions—or even for Illinois, in- 
stead of the thirty-one or thirty-two millions—or Missouri, in- 
stead of the thirty-eight millions—within their respective limits, 
to retain their interest in those several quantities, and also re- 
tain their interest, in common with the other members of the 
union, in the counticss millions of acres that lie west, or north 
west, beyond them? 

I will now proceed, Mr. President, to consider the expediency 
ofa reduction of the price of the public lands, and the reasons 
assigned by the land committee in their report in favor of that 
measure. They are presented there in formidable detail, and 
spread out under seven different heads. Let us examine them: 
the first is, “because the new states have a clear right to parti- 
cipate in the benefits of a reduction of the revenue to the wants 
of the government, by getting the reduction extended to the article 
of revenue chiefly used by them.’’ ere is a renewal of the at- 
tempt, made early in the session, to confound the public lands 
with foreign imports, which was so successfully exposed and 
refuted by the report of the committee on manulactures. Will 
not she new states participate in any reduction of the revenue, 
in common with the old states, without touching the public 
lands? As far as they are consumers of objects of foreign im- 

rts, will they not equally share the benefit with the old states: 

hat right, over and above that equal participation, have the 
new states to a reduction of the price of the public lands? As 
states, what riglit, much less what ‘“‘clear right,’? have they to 
any such reduction? In their sovereign or corporate capacities, 
what right? Have not all the stipulations between them, as states. 
and the general government, been fully complied with? Have 
the people, within the new states, considered distinct from the 
states: themselves, any right to such reduction? Whence is it 
derived? They went there in pursuit of their own happiness. 
They bought lands from the public becauce it was their interest 
to make the purchase, and they enjoythem. Did they, because 
they purchased some land, which they possess peacefully, ac- 


ee 
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But it may be argued, that by settling and improving these lands 

the adjacent public lands are enhanced. True; and so are thei; 
own. This enhancement of the public lands was not a conse. 
quence which they went there to produce, but was a collatera| 
effect, as to which they were passive. The public does not seek 
to avail itself of this augmentation in value; by augmenting the 
price. It leaves that where it was; and the demand for reduc. 
tion is made in behalf of those who say their labor has increased 
the value of the public lands, and the claim to reduction js 
founded upon the fact of enhanced value. The public, like ajj 
other landholders, had a right to anticipate that the sale of 4 
part would communicate, incidentally, greater value upon the 
residue. And, like all other land proprietors, it has the right to 
ask more for that residue, but it does not; and, for one, I should 
be as unwilling to disturb the existing price by angmentation ax 
by reduction. But the public lands is the article of revenue 
which the people of the new states chiefly consume. In another 
part of this report liberal grants of the publie lands are recom- 
mended, and the idea of holding the public lands as a source of 
revenue is scouted, because it is said that more revenne could 
be collected from the settlers, as consumers, than from the 





lands. 


Here, it seems, that the public lands are the article of 
revenue chicfly consumed by the new states. 
With respect to lands yet to be sold, they are open to the pur- 


chase, alike of emigrants from the old states and settlers in the 


new. As the latter have most generally supplied themselves 
with lands, the probability is, that the emigrants are more inte- 
rested in the question of reduction than the settlers. At all 
events, there can be no peculiar right to such reduction existing 
in the new states. I[t is a question common to all, and to be 
decided in reference to the interest of the whole union. 

2. **Because the public debt being now paid, the public lands 
are entirely released from the pledge they were under to that 
object, and are free to receive a new and liberal destination, for 
the relief of the states in which they lie.”’ 

The payment of the public debt is conceded to be near at hand; 
and it is admitted that the public lands, being liberated, may 
now receive a new and liberal destination. Sueh an appropria- 
tion of their proceeds is proposed by the bill reported by the 
committee of manufactures, and which T shall hereafter call the 
attention of the senate more particularly to. But it did not seem 
just to that committee, that this new and liberal destination of 
them should be restricted “for the relief of the states in which 
they lie”? exclusively, but should extend to all the states indis- 
criminately upon principles of equitable distribution. 

3. *Beeause nearly one hundred millions of acres of the land 
now in market are the refuse of sales and donations, through a 
long series of years, and are of very little actual value, and only 
fitto be given to settlers, or abandoned to the states in which 
they lie.’ 

According to an official statement, the total quantity of pub- 
lic land which had been surveyed up to the 31st of December 
last, was a little upwards of 162,000,000 acres. Of this a large 
proportion, perhaps even more than the 100,000,000 acres stated 
in the land report, has been a long time in market. The entire 
quantity which has ever been sold by the United State:, up to 
the same day, after deducting lands relinquished and lands re- 
verted to the United States, according to an official. statement 
also, is 25,242,590 acres. ‘Thus, after the lapse of thirty-six 
years, during which the present land system has been in opera- 
tion, a little more than 25 millions of acres have been sold, not 
averaging a million per annum, and upwards of one hundred 
millions of the surveyed lands remain to be sold. The argument 
of the report of the land committee assumes that ‘‘nearly one 
hundred millions are the refuse of sales and donations,’ are of 
very little actual value, and only fit to be given to settlers, or 
abandoned to the states in which they lie. 

Mr. President, let us define as we go; let us analyze. What 
do the land committee mean by “refuse land??? Do they mean 
worthless, inferior, rejected land, which nobody will buy, at the 
present government price? Letus look at facts and make them 
our guide, The government is constantly pressed by the new 
states to bring more and more lands into the market; to extin- 
guish more Indian titles; to survey more. The new states 
themselves are probably urged to operate upon the general go- 
vernment by emigrants and settlers who see still before them, 
in their progress west, other new lands which they desire. The 
general government yiclds to the solicitations. It throws more 
land into the market, and it is annually and daily preparing ad- 
ditional surveys of fresh lands. It has thrown, and is preparing 
to throw open to purchasers already 162 millions of acres. And 
now, because the capacity to purchase, in its nature limited by 
the growth of our population, is totally incompetent to absor) 
this immense quantity, the government is called upon, by some 
of the very persons who urged the exhibition of this vast amount 
to sale, to consider all that remains unsold as refuse! Twenty- 
five millions in 36 years only are sold, and all the rest is to be 
looked upon as refuse. I[s this right? If there had been 500 
millions in market, there probably would not have been more, 
or much more sold. But I deny the correctness of the eonclu- 
sion, that it is worthless, because not sold. It is not sold, be- 
canse there were not people to buy it. You must have gone to 
other countries, to other worlds, to the moon, and drawn from 
thence people to buy the prodigious quantity which you offered 

to sell. 

Refuse land! A purchaser goes to a district of country and 
buys out of a township a section which strikes his fancy. He 





quire any, and what right, in the land which they did not buy? 


exhausts his money. Others might have preferred other seo- 
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tions. Other sections may even be better than his. He can 
with no more propriety be said to have “refused” or rejected 
all the other sections, than a man who, attracted by the beauty, 
charms, accomplishments of a particular lady, marries her, 
can be said to have rejected or refused all the rest of the sex. 
[sit credible that out of 150 or 160 millions of acres of land in a 
valley, celebrated for its fertility, there are only about 25 mil- 
lions of acres of good land, and that all the rest is refuse? Take 
the state of Illinois as an example. Of all the states in the 
union, that state probably contains the greatest proportion of 
rich fertile lands. More than Ohio, more thau Indiana, abound- 
ing as they both do in fine lands. Of the 33 millions and a half 
of public lands in Ilinois, a litte more only than two millions 
nave been sold. Is the residue of thirty-one millions all refuse 
jand? Who that is acquainted in the west can assert or believe 
jv? No, sir; there is no such thing. ‘Tbe unsold lands are un- 
sold because of the reasons already assigned. Doubtless there 
is much inferior land remaining, but a vast quantity of the best 
of lands also. For its timber, soil, water power, grazing, mi- 
nerals, almost al! land possesses a certain value. If the lands 
unsold are refuse and worthless in the hands of the general go- 


vernment, why are they sought after with so much avidity? If 


in our hands they are good for nothing, what more would they 
be worth in the hands of the new states? ‘Only fit to be given 
to settlers.°?> What settlers would thank you; what settlers 
would not scorn a gift of refuse, worthless land? If you mean 
to be generous, give them what is valuable; be manly in your 
generosity. ; 

But let us examine a little closer this idea of refuse land. If 
there be any state in which it is to be found, in large quantities, 
that state would be Ohio. It is the oldest of the new states. 
‘There the public lands have remained longest exposed in the 
market. But there we find only five millions and a half to be 
sold. And [hold in my hand an account of sales in the Zanes- 
ville district, one of the oldest in that state, made during the 
present year. Itis in a paper, entitled the “Ohio Republican,”’ 
published at Zanesville the 26th May, 1832. The article is 
headed “refuse land,’’ and it states: “it has suited the interest 
of some to represent the lands of the United States which have 
remained in market for many years, as mere ‘refuse’? which 
cannot be sold; and to urge a rapid reduction of price, and the 
cession of the residue in a short period to the states in which 
they are situated. It is strongly urged against this plan that it 
is a speculating project, which, by alienating a large quantity 


of land from the United States, will cause a great increase of 


price to actual settlers in a few years—instead of their being 
able forever, as it may be said is the case under the present sys- 
tem of land sales, to obtain a farm at a reasonable price. ‘To 
shew how far the lands unsold are from being worthless, we 
copy from the Gazette the following statement of recent sales, 
in the Zanesville district, one of the oldest districts in the west. 
The sales at the Zanesville land office since the commencement 
of the present year, have been as follows: January $7,120 890, 
February $8,542 67, March $11,744 75, April $9,209 19, and 
since the first of the present month about 9,000 dollars worth 
have been sold, more than half of which was in 40 acre lots.” 
And there cannot be a doubt that the act, passed at this session, 
authorising sales of 40 acres will, from the desire to make ad- 
ditions to farms, and to settle young members of families, in- 
crease the sales very much, at least during this year. 

A friend of mine in this city bought in Illinois last fall about 
2,000 acres of this refuse land, at the minimum price, for which 
he has lately, refused six dollars per acre. An oflicer of this 
body, now in my eye, purchased a small tract of this same re- 
fuse land of 160 acres, at second or third hand, entered a few 
years ago, and which is now estimated at 1,900 dollars. It is 
a business, a very profitable business, at which fortunes are 
made in the new states, to purchase these refuse lands, and, 
without improving them, to sell them again at large advances. 

Far from being discouraged by the fact of so much surveyed 
pace land remaining unsold, we should rejoice that this 

untiful resource, possessed by our country, remainsin almost 
undiminished quantity, notwithstanding so many new and 
flourishing states have sprung up in the wilderness, and so many 
thousands of families have been accoinmodated. It might be 
otherwise, if the public land was dealt out by government with 
a sparing, grudging, griping hand. Butthey are liberally offered. 
in exhaustless quantities, and at moderate prices, enriching in 
dividuals, and tending to the rapid improvement of the country. 
Che two important facts brought forward and emphatically dwelt 
on by the committee of manufactures stand in their full force 
unaffected by any thing stated in the report of the land commit- 
tee. These facts must carry conviction to every unbiased mind 
that will deliberately consider them. The first is the rapid in- 
crease of the new states, far outstripping the old, averging annu- 
ally an increase of eight and a half per cent., and doubling of 
course in twelve years. One of these states, [linois, full of re- 
fuse land, increasing at the rate of eighteen and a half per 
cent.! Would this astonishing growth take place if the lands 
were too high or all the good land sold? The other fact is the 
vast increase in the annual sales; in 1830, rising to three mil 
lions. Since the report of the committee of manufactures, the 
returns have come in of the sales of last year, which had been 
estimated at three millions. They were in fact $3,566,127 94! 
Their progressive increase baffles all calculation. Would this 
happen, if the price were too high? 
lt is argued that the value of different townships and sections 
48 Various; and that itis, therefore, wrong to fix the same price for 





all. The variety in the quality, situation, and advantages of 
different tracts, is no doubt great. After the adoption of any 
system of classification, there would still remain very great di- 
versity in the tracts belonging to the same class. This is the 
law ofnature. The presumption of inferiority, and of refuse 
land, founded upon the length of time that the land had been in 
market, is denied, for reasons already stated. The offer, at 
public auction, of all lands to the highest bidder, previous to 
their being sold at private sale, provides in some degree for 
the variety in the value, since each purchaser pushes the land 
up to the price which, according to his opinion, it ought to com- 
mand. But, ifthe price demanded by government is not too 
high for the good land, (and no one can believe it), why not 
wait until that is sold before any reduction of price in the bad? 
And that will not be sold for many years to come. It would 
be quite as wrong to bring the price of good land down to the 
standard of the bad, as it is alleged to be to carry the latter up to 
that ofthe former. Until the good land is sold, there will be no 
purchasers of the bad: for, as has been stated in the report of 
the committee on manufactures, a discrect farmer would rather 
give a dollar and a quarter per acre for first rate land, than ac- 
cept refuse and worthless land as a present. 

**4. Beeause the speedy extinction of the federal title within 
their limits, is necessary to the independence of the new states, 
to their equality with the elder states; to the developement of 
their resources; to the subjection of their soil to taration, cults- 
vation aud settlement, and to the proper enjoyment of their ju- 
risdiction and sovereignty.’ 

All this is mere assertion and declamation. The general go- 
vernment, at a moderate price, is selling the public land as fast 
as it can find purchasers. ‘The new states are populating with 
unexampled rapidity; their condition is now mueh more eligible 
than that of some of the old states, Obio, lam sorry to be obliged 
to confess, is, in internal improvement and some other respects, 
fifty years in advance of ber elder sister and neighbor, Kentucky. 
liow have her growth and prosperity, her independence, her 
equality with the elder states, the development of her resources, 
the taxation, cultivation, and settlement of her soil, or the pro- 
per enjoyment of her jurisdiction and sovereignty, been affected 
or impaired by the federal title within her limits? The “hecpies 
title! It has been a source of blessings and of bounties, but not 
one of real grievance. As to the exemption from taxation of 
the public lands, and the exemption for five years, of those sold 
to individuals, if the public land belonged to the new states, 
would they tax it? And as to the latter exemption, it is paid for 
by the general goverument, as may be seen by reference to the 
compacts; and itis, moreover, beneficial to the new states them - 
selves, by holding out a motive to emigrants to purchase and 
settle within their limits. 

**6. Because the ramified machinery of the land office depart- 
ment, and the ownership of so much soil, extends the patronage 
and authority of the general government into the heart and cor- 
ners of the new states, and subjects their policy to the danger of 
a foreign and powerful influence.” 

A foreign and powerful influence! The federal government a 
foreign government! And the exercise of a legitimate control 
over the national property, for the benefit of the whole peopie 
of the United States, a deprecated penetration into the heart 
and corners of the new states! As to the calamity of the land 
offices, whieh are held within them, I believe that is not regard- 
ed by the people of those states with quite as muclf horror as it 
is viewed by the land committee. They justly consider that 
they ought to hold those offices themselves, and that no persons 
ought to be sent from the other foresgn states of this union to fill 
them. And, if the number of the offices were increased, it 
would not be looked upon by them as a gricvous addition to the 
calamity. 

But what do the land committee mean by the authority of this 
foreign, federal government? Surely they do not desire to get 
rid of the federal government. And yet the final settlement of 
the land question will have effected but little in expelling its 
authority from the bosoms of the new states. Its action will 
still remain in a thousand forms, and the heart and corners of 
the new states will still be invaded by post offices and post mas- 
ters, and post roads, and the Cumberland road, and various 
other modifications of its power. 

“7th. Because the sum of 425 millions of dollars, proposed to 
be drawn from the new states and territories, by the sale of their 
<oil, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, is unconscion- 
able and impracticable—such as never can be paid—and the 
bare attempt to raise which, must drain, exhaust and impoverish 
these states, and give birth to the feelings, which a sense of in- 
justice and oppression never fail to excite, and the excitement 
of which should be so carefully avoided in a confederacy of free 
states.’’ 

In another part of tieir report the committee say, speaking of 
the immense revenue alleged to be derivable from the public 
lands, “this ideal revenue is estimated at 425,000,000 of dollars 
for the lands now within the limits of the states and territories, 
and at 1,363,589,69!1 doliars for the whole tederal domain. Such 
chimerical calculations preclude the propriety of argumentative 
answers.?? Well, if these calculation are all chimerical, there 
is no danger from the preservation of the existing land system of 
draining, exhausting, and impoverishing the new states, and of 
exciting them to rebellion. 

The manufacturing committee did not state what the public 
lands Would, in facet, produce. They could not state it. It is 


| hardly a subject of approximate estimate, The committee etat- 
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ed what would be the proceeds, estimated by the minimum 
price of the public lands; what, at one half of that price; and 
added that, although there might be much land that would never 
sell at one dollar and a quarter per acre, “‘as fresh lands are 
br t into market and exposed to sale at public auction, ma- 
ny of them sell at prices exceeding one dollar and a quarter per 
acre.”? They concluded by remarking that the least favorable 
view of regarding them was to consider them a capital yielding 
an annuity of three millions of dollars at this time; that, in a 
few years, that annuity would probably be doubled, and that the 
capital might then be assumed as equal to one hundred millous 
of dollars. 

Whatever may be the sum drawn from the sales of the public 
lands, it will be contributed, not by citizens of the states alone in 
which they are situated, but by emigrants from all the states. 
And it will be raised, not in a single year, but in a long series of 
years. It would have been impossible for the state of Ohio to 
have paid, in one year, the millions that have been raised in 
that state by the sale of public lands; but in a period of upwards 
of thirty years, the payment has been made not only without 
impoverishing, but with the constantly increasing prosperity of 
the state. 

Such, Mr. President, are the reasons of the land committee 
for the reduction of the price of the public lands. Some of them 
had been anticipated and refuted in the report of the manufac- 
turing committee; and I hope that I have now shewn the inso- 
lidity of the residue. 

I will not dwell upon the consideration urged in that report, 
against any large reduction, founded upon its inevitable tenden- 
cy to lessen the value of the landed property throughout the 
union, and that in the western states especially. That such 
would be the necessary consequence, po man can doubt who 
will seriously reflect upon such a measure as that of throwing 
into the market, immediately, upwards of one hundred and 
thirty millions of acres, and at no distant period upwards of two 
hundred millions more, at greatly reduced rates. 

If the honorable chairman of the land committee, (Mr. King), 
had relied upon his own sound practical sense, he would have 
presented a report far Jess objectionable than that which he has 
made. He has availed himself of another’s aid, and the hand of 
the senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton), is as visible in the com- 

ition, as if his name had been subscribed to the instrument. 

e hear again in this paper, of that which we had so often 
heard repeated before in debate, by the senator from Missouri,— 
the sentiments of Edmund Burke. And what was the state of 
things in England, to which those sentiments were applied? 

England has too little land and too many people. America has 
too much land forthe present population of the country, and 
wants people. The British crown had owned for many genera- 
tions large bodies of land, preserved for game and forest, from 
which but small revenues were derived. It was proposed to sell 
out the crown lands, that they might be peopled and cultivated, 
and that the royal family should be placed on thie civil list. Mr. 
Burke supported the proposition by convincing arguments. But 
what analogy is there between the crown lands of the British 
sovereign, and the public lands of the United States? Are they 
here locked up from the people, and, for the sake of their game 
or timber, excluded from sale? Are not they freely exposed in 
market to all who want them, at moderate prices? The com- 
plaint is, that they are not sold fast enough, in other words, that 
people are not multiplied rapidly enough to buy them. Patience, 
gentlemen of the land committee, patience! The new states are 
daily rising in power and importance. Some of them are alrea- 
dy great and flourishing members of the confederacy. And, if 
you will only acquiesce in the certain and quiet operation of the 
laws of God and man, the wilderness will quickly teem with 
people, and be filled with the monuments of civilization. 

The report of the land committee proceeds to notice and to 
animadvert upon certain opinions of a late secretary of the trea- 
sury, contained in his annual report, and endeavors to connect 
them with some sentiments expressed in the report of the com- 
mittee of manufactures. That report had before been the sub- 

ect of repeated commentary in the senate, by the senator from 

iseouri; and of much misrepresentation and vituperation in 
the public press. Mr. Rush shewed me the rough draft of that 
report, and I advised him to expunge the paragraphs in question, 
because I foresaw that they would be misrepresented, and that 
he would be exposed to unjust accusation. But knowing the 
purity of his intentions, believing in the soundness of the views 
which he presented, and confiding in the candor of a just public, 
he resolved to retain the paragraphs. [I cannot suppose the se- 
nator from Missouri ignorant of what passed between Mr. Rush 
and me, and of his having, against my suggestions, retained the 
paragraphs in question; because these facts wereall stated by 
Mr. Rush himself, in a letter addressed to a late member of the 
house of representatives, representing the district in which I re- 
side, which letter, more than a year ago, was published in the 
western papers. 

I shall say nothing in defence of myself—nothing to disprove 
the charge of my cherishing unfriendly feelings ang, sentiments 
towards any part of the west. If the public acts in Wiich I have 
participated; if the uniform tenor of my whole life will not re- 
fute such an imputation, nothing that [ could here say would 
refute it. 

But I will say something in defence of the opinions of my late 
patriotic and enlightened colleague, not here to speak for him- 
selt; and [ will vindicate his official opinions from the erréneous 
glosses and interpretations which have been put upon them 
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Mr. Rush, in an official report which will long remain a mo. 
nument of his ability, was surveying with a statesman’s eye the 
condition of America. He was arguing in favor of the protec. 
tive policy—-the American System. He spoke of the limited 
vocations of our society, and the expediency of multiplying the 
means of increasing subsistence, comfort, and wealth. He no- 
ticed the great and the constant tendency of our fellow citizeng 
to the cultivation of the soil, the want of a market for their sur. 
plus produce, the inexpediency of all blindly rushing to the 
same universal employment, and the policy of dividing ourselves 
into various pursuits. He says—*The manner in which the re- 
mote lands of the United States are selling and settling, whilst 
it possibly may tend to increase more quickly the aggregate po- 
pulation of the country and the mere means of subsistence, does 
not increase capital in the same proportion. * * * ny 
thing that may serve to hold back this tendency to diffusion 
from running too far and too long into an ertreme, can scarcely 
prove otherwise than salutary. * * * * Ifthe population 
of these [a majority of the states including some western states 
not yet redundant in fact, though appearing to be so, under this 
legislative incitement to emigrate, remain fixed in more instan- 
ces, as it probably would be by extending the motives to manu- 
facturing labor, it is believed that the nation would gain in two 
ways: first, by the more rapid accumulation of capital; and next 
by the gradual reduction of the excess of its agricultural popula- 
tion over that engaged in other vocations. It is not imagined 
that it ever would be practicable, even if it were desirable, to 
turn this stream of emigration aside; but resources, opened 
through the infiuence of the laws, in new fields of industry, to 
the inhabitants of the states already sufficiently peopled to enter 
upon them, might operate to lessen, in some degree, and use- 
fully lessen, its absorbing force.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, what is there in this view adverse to the 
west, or unfavorable to its interests? Mr. Rush is arguing on 
the tendency of the people to engage in agriculture, and the in- 
citement to emigration produced by our laws. Does he propose 
to change those laws in that particular? Does he propose, in 
fact, any new measure? So far from suggesting any alteration 
of the conditions on which the public lands are sold, he express- 
ly says that it is not desirable, if it were practicable, to turn 
this stream of emigration aside. Leaving all the laws in full 
force, and all the motives to emigration, arising from fertile and 
cheap lands, untouched, he recommends the encouragement of 
a new branch of business, in which all the union, the west as 
well as the rest, is interested; thus presenting an option to po- 
pulation to engage in manufactures or in agriculture, at its own 
discretion. And does such an option afford just ground of com- 
plaint to any one? Is it not an advantage to all? Do the land 
committee desire (I am sure they do not) to create starvation in 
one part of the union, that emigrants may be forced into ano 
ther? If they do not, they ought not to condemn a multiplica- 
tion of human employments, by which, as its certain conse- 
quence, there will be an increase in the means of subsistence 
and comfort. The objection to Mr. Rush, then, is that he looked 
at his whole country, and at all parts of it; and that, whilst he 
desired the prosperity and growth of the west to advance undis- 
turbed, he wished to build up, on deep foundations, the welfare 
of all the people. 


Mr. Rush knew that there were thousands of the poorer class- 
es who never could emigrate; and that emigration, under the 
best auspices, was far from being unattended with evil. There 
are moral, physical, pecuniary obstacles to all emigration; and 
these will increase as the good vacant lands of the west are re- 
moved, by intervening settiements, farther and farther from so- 
ciety, as it is now located. It is, 1 believe, Dr. Johnson who 
pronounces that, of all vegetable and animal creation, man is the 
most difficult to be uprooted and transferred to a distant coun- 
try; and he was right. Space itself—mountains and seas and 
.rivers are impediments. The want of pecuniary means—the 
expenses of the outfit, subsistence and transportation of a family 
—is no slight circumstance. When all these difficulties are 
overcome, (and how few, comparatively, can surmount them)? 
the greatest of all remains—that of being torn from one’s natal 
spot; separated, for ever, from the roof under which the com- 
panions of his childhood were sheltered, from the trees which 
have shaded him from summer’s heats, the spring from whose 
gushing fountain he has drank in his youth, the tombs that hold 
the precious relics of his venerated ancestors! 


But I have said thet the land committee had attempted to 
confound the sentimcats of Mr. Rush with some of the reason- 
ing employed by the committee of manufactures against the 
proposed reduction of the price of the public lands. What is 
that reasoning? Here it is: it will speak for itself§ and without 
a single comment will demonstrate how different it is from that 
of the late secretary of the treasury, unexceptionable as that has 
been shown to be: “the greatest emigration (says the manufac- 
turing committee) that is believed now to take place from any 
of the states is from Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. The et- 
fects of a material reduction in the price of the public lands 
would be—Ist. To lessen the value-of real estate in those three 
states. 2d. To diminish their interest in the public domain, as 
a common fund for the benefit of all the states. And 3d. To 
offer what would operate as a bounty to further emigration from 
those states, occasioning more and more lands, situated within 
them, to be thrown into the market, thereby not only lessening 
the value of their iands, but draining them both of their popula- 
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There are good men in different parts, but especially in the 
Atlantic portion of the union, who have been induced to regard 
lightly this vast national property; who have been persuaded 
that the people of the west are dissatisfied with the administra- 
tion of it; and who believe that it will, in the end, be lost to the 
nation; and that it is not worth present care and preservation. 
But these are radical mistakes. The great body of the west are 
satisfied—perfectly satisfied with the general administration of 
the public lands. They would indeed like, and are entitled to, 
a more liberal expenditure among them of the proceeds of the 
sales. For this provision is made by the bill to which [ will 
hereafter call the attention of the senate. But the great body of 
the west have not called for, and understand too well their real 
interest to desire, any essential change in the system of survey, 
sale, or price of the lands. There may be a few, stimulated by 
demagogues, who desire change; and what system is there, what 
government, what order of human society, that a few do not 
desire changed? 

It is one of the admirable properties of the existing system 
that it contains within itself and carries along principles of con- 
servation and safety. In the progress of its operation, new states 
become identified with the old, in feeling, in thinking, and in 
interest. Now, Ohio is as sound as any old state in the union, 
in all her views relating to the public lands. She feels that her 
share in the exterior domain is much more important than would 
be an exclusive right to the few millions of acres left unsold, 
within her limits, accompanied by a virtual surrender of her in- 
terest in all the ether public lands of the United States. And 1 
have no doubt that now, the people of the other new states, left 
to their own unbiassed sense of equity and justice, would form 
the same judgment. They cannot believe that what they have 
not bought, what remains the property of themselves and all 
their brethren of the United States, in common, belongs to them 
exclusively. But if [ am mistaken—if they bave been deceived 
by erroneous impressions on their mind, made by artful men, as 
the sales proceed, and the public land is exhausted, and their 
population increa-ed, like the state of Ohio, they will feel that 
their true interest points to their remaining co-partners in the 
whole national domain, instead of bringing forward an unfound- 
ed pretension to the inconsiderable remnant which will be then 
left in their own limits. 

And now, Mr. President, I have to say something in respect 
to the particular plan brought forward by the committee of ma- 
nufactures for a temporary appropriation of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. 

The committee saw that this fund is not wanted by the gene- 
ral government; that the peace of the country is not likely, from 
present appearances, to be speedily disturbed; and that the ge- 
neral government is absolutely embarrassed in providing against 
an enormous surplus in the treasury. Whilst this is the condi- 
tion of the federal government, the states are in want of, and 
can most beneficially use, that very surplus, with which we do 
not know whattodo. The powers of the general government 
are limited; those of the states are ample. If those limited 
powers authorised an application of the fund to some objects, 
perhaps there are others, of more importance, to which the 
powers of the states would be more competent, or to which they 
may apply a more provident care. 

But the government of the whole and of the parts, at last, is 
but one government of the same people. In form they are two; 
in substance one. They both stand under the same solemn ob- 
ligation to promote, by ail the powers with which they are re- 
spectively entrusted, the happiness of the people; and the peo- 
ple, in their turn, owe respect and allegiance to both. Main- 
taining these relations, there should be mutual assistance to 
each other afforded by these two systems. Whien the states are 
full-handed, and the coffers of the general government are empty, 
the states should come to the relief of the general government, 
is many of them did, most promptly and patriotically, during the 
late war. When the conditions of the parties are reversed, as 
ts now the case, the states wanting what is almost a burthen to 
the general government, the duty of this government is to go to 
the relief of the states. 

They were views like these which induced a majority of the 
committee to propose the plan of distribution contained in the 
bill now under consideration. For one, however, | will again 
repeat the declaration, which I made early in the session, that 
I unite cordially with those who condemn the application of any 
principle of distribution among the several states, to surplus re- 
venue derived from taxation. [ thmk income derived from 
laxation stands upon ground totally distinct from that which is 
received from the public lands. Congress can prevent the ac- 
cumulation, at least, for any considerable tine, of revenue from 
duties, by suitable legislation, lowering or augmenting the im- 
Posts; but it cannot stop the sales of the public lands, without 
the exercise of arbitrary and intolerable power. The powers of 
congress over the public lands are broader and more compre- 
hensive than those which they possess over taxation, and the 
nroney produced by it. 

This brings me to consider Ist, the power of congress to make 
the distribution. By the second part of the third section of the 
fourth article of the constitution, congress “have power to dis- 
“pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
“the territory or other property of the United States.’?? The 
power of disposition is plenary, unrestrained, unqualified. It is 
not limited to a specified object or to a defined purpose, but left 
‘pplicable to any object or purpose which the wisdom of con- 
gress shall deem fit, acting under its high responsibility. 
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The government purchased Louisiana and Florida. May it 
not apply the proceeds of Jands within those countries to any 
object which the good of the union may seem to indicate? If 
there be a restraint in the constitution where is it, what is it? 

The uniform practice of the government has conformed to the 
idea of its possessing full powers over the public lands. They 
have been freely granted, from time to time, to communities 
and individuals, for a great variety of purposes. To states for 
education, internal improvements, public buildings; to corpora- 
tions for education; to the deaf and dumb; to the cultivators of 
the olive and the vine; to pre-emptioners; to gen. Lafayette, &c. 

The deeds from the ceding states, far from opposing, fully 
warrant the distribution. That of Virginia ceded the land as 
‘‘a common fund for the use and benefit of such of the United 
States as have become, or shall become, members of the confe- 
deration or federal alliance of the said states, Virginia inclusive.’’ 
The cession was for the benefit of all the states. . It may be ar- 
gued that the fund must be retained in the common treasury, 
and thence paid out. But by the bill reported, it will come into 
the common treasury; and then the question how it shall be 
subsequently applied for the use and benefit of such of the Unit- 
ed States as coinpose the confederacy, is one of modus only. 
Whether the money is disbursed by the general government di- 
rectly, or is paid out, upon some equal and just principle, to the 
states, to be disbursed by them, cannot affect the right of distri- 
bution. Ifthe general government retained the power of ulti- 
mate disbursement, it could execute it only by suitable agents; 
and what agency is more suitable than that of the states them- 
selves? If the states expend the money, as the bill contem- 
plates, the expenditure will, in effect, be a disbursement for the 
benefit of the whole, although the several states are the organs 
of the expenditure; for the whole, and all the parts are identi- 
cal. And whatever redounds to the benefit of all the parts ne- 
cessarily contributes, in the same measure, to the benefit of the 
whole. The great question should be, is the distribution upon 
equal and just principles? And this brings me to consider, 

2d. The terms of the distribution proposed by the bill of the 
committee of manufactures. The bill proposes a division of the 
nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands, among the several 
states composing the union, according to their federal represen- 
tative population, as ascertained by the last census; and it pro- 
vides for new states that may hereafter be admitted into the 
union. The basis of the distribution, therefore, is derived from 
the constitution itself, which has adopted the same rule, in re- 
spect to representation and direct taxes. None could be more 
just and equitable. 

But it has been contended, in the land report, that the revo- 
lutionary states which did not cede their public lands, ought not 
to be allowed to come into the distributien. This objection 
does not apply to the purchases of Louisiana and Florida, be- 
cause the consideration tor them was paid out of the common 
treasury, and was consequently contributed by all the states. 
Nor has the objection any just foundation, when applied to the 
public lands derived from Virginia and the other ceding states; 
because, by the terms of the deeds, the cessions were made for 
the use and benefit of all the states. The ceding states having 
made no exception of any state, what right has the general go- 
vernment to interpolate in the deeds, and now create an excep- 
tion? The general government is a mere trustee, bolding the 
domain in virtue of those deeds, according to the terms and 
conditions which they expressly describe; and it is bound to exe- 
cute the trust accordingly. But how is the fund produced by 
the public Jands now expended? It comes into the common 
treasury, and is disbursed for the common benefit, without ex- 
ception of any state. The bill only proposes to substitute to that 
object, now no longer necessary, another and more useful com 
mon object. The general application of the fund will continue, 
under the operation of the bill, although the particular purposes 
may be varied. 

The equity of the proposed distribution, as it respeets the two 
classes of states, the old and the new, must be manifest to the 
senate. It proposes to assign to the new states, besides the five 
per cent. stipulated for in their several compacts with the gene- 
ral government, the further sum of ten per cent. upon the nett 
proceeds. Assuming the proceeds of the last year, amounting 
to 83,566,127 94, as the basis of the calculation, t hold in my 
hand a paper* which shows the sum that each ofthe seven new 
states would receive. They have complained of the exemption 
from taxation of the public lands sold by the general govern- 
ment for five years after the sale. If that exemption did not 
exist, and they were to exercise the power of taxing those lands, 
as the average increase of their population is only eight and a 
half per cent. per annum, the additional revenue which they 
would raise would only be &4 per cent. per annum; that is to 
say, a state now coliecting a revenue of 3100,000 per annum, 
would collect only S108,500, if it were to tax lands recently sold. 
tut by the bill under consideration, each of the seven new states 
will annually receive, as its distributive share, more than the 
whole amount of its annual revenue. 

It may be thought that to set apart ten per cent.to the new 
states, in the first instance, is too great a proportion, and is un- 
just towards the old states. But it will be recollected that, as 
they populate much faster than the old states, and as the last 
census is to govern in the apportionment, they ought to receive 
more than the old states. Ifthey receive too much at the com- 
imencement of tke term, it may be neutralized by the end of it. 








*See appendia to the speecli—that statement marked A. 
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After the deduction shall have been made of the fifteen per 
cent. allotted to the new states, the residue is to be divided 
the twenty-four states, old and new, composing the union. 
What each of the states would receive, is shown by a table an- 
nexed to the report. ‘Taking the proceeds of the last year as the 
» there must be added one-sixth to what is set down in 

that table as the proportion of the several states. 

If the power and the principle of the proposed distribution be 
satisfactory to the senate, I think the objects cannot fail to be 
equally so. They are education, internal improvements and 
colonization—all great and beneficent objects—all national in 
their nature. No mind can be cultivated and improved; no work 
of internal improvement can be executed in any part of the 
union, gor any person of color transported from any of its ports, 
in which the whole union is not interested. ‘The prosperity of 
the whole is an aggregate of the prosperity of the parts. 

The states, each judging for itself, will select among the ob- 
jects enumerated in the bill, that which comports best with its 
own policy. There is no compulsipn in the choice. Some will 
sa a perhaps, to apply the fund to the extinction of debt, now 

rthensome, created for internal improvements: some to new 
objects of internal improvement: others to education: and others 
again to colonization. It may be supposed possible that the 
states will divert the fund from the specified purposes: but 
against such a misapplication we have, in the first place, the 
security which arises out of their presumed good faith: and, in 
the second, the power to withbold subsequent, if there has been 
= abuse in previous appropriations. 

t has been argued that the general government has no power 
in respect to colonization. Waiving that, as not being a ques- 
tion at this time, the real inquiry is, have the states themselves 
any such power? for it is to the states that the subject is referred. 
The evil of a free black population is not restricted to particular 
states, but extends to, and is felt by all. Itis not, therefore, the 
slave question, but totally distinct from and unconnected with 
it. I have heretofore often expressed my perfect conviction that 
the general government has no constitutional power which it 
can exercise in regard to African slavery. That conviction re- 
mains unchanged. The states in which slavery is tolerated, 
have exclusively in their own hands the entire regulation of the 
subject. But the slave states differ in opinion as to the expedi- 
ency of African colonization. Several of them have signified 
their approbation of it. The legislature of Kentucky, I believe 
unanimously, recommended the encouragement of colonization 
to congress. 

Should a war break out during the term of five years, that the 
operation of the bill is limited to, the fund is to be withdrawn 
and applied to the vigorous prosecution of the war. Lf there be 
no war, congress, at the end of the term, will be able te ascer- 
tain whether the money has been beneficially expended, and to 
judge of the propriety of continuing the distribution. 

hree reports have been made, on this great subject of the 
public lands, during the present session of congress, besides that 
of the secretary of the ireasury at its commencement—two in 
the senate and one in the house. All three of them agree, Ist, 
in the preservation of the control of the general government 
over the public lands; and 2d, They concur in rejecting the plan 
of a cession of the public lands to the states in which they are 
situated, recommended by the secretary. The land committee 
of the senate propose an assignment of fifteen per cent. of the 
nett proceeds, besides the five per cent. stipulated in the com- 
pacts, (making together twenty per cent.) to the new states, and 
nothing to the old. 

The committee of manufactures of the senate, after an allot- 
ment of an additional sum of ten per cent. to the new states, 
proposes an equal distribution of the residue among all the states, 
old and new, upon equitable principles. 

The senate’s land committee, besides the proposal of a distri- 
bution, restricted to the new states, recommends an immediate 
reduction of the price “‘of fresh lands to a minimum of one 
dollar per acre, and to fifty cents per acre for lands which have 
been five years or upwards in market.”’ 

The land committee of the house is opposed to all distribution, 
general or partial, and recommends a reduction of the price to 
one dollar per acre. 

And now, wir. President, I have a few words more to say and 
shall be done. We are admonished by all our reflections, and 
by existing signs, of the duty of communicating strength and 
energy to the glorious union which now encircles our favored 
country. Among the ties which bind us together, the public 
domain merits high consideration. And if we appropriate, for 
a limited time, the proceeds of that great resource, among the 
several states, for the important objects which have been enu- 
merated, a new and powerful bond of affection and of interest 
will be added. The states will feel and recognize the operation 
of the general government, not merely in power and burthens, 
but in benefactions and blessings. And the general government 
in its turn will feel, from the expenditure of the money which it 
dispenses to the states, the benefits of moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people, of greater facility in social and com- 
mercial intercourse, and of the purification of the population of 
our country, themselves the best parental sources of national 
eharacter, national union, and national greatness. Whatever 
may be the fate of the particular proposition now under consi- 
deration, I sincerely hope that the attention of the nation may 
be attracted to this most interesting subject; that it may justly 
appreciate the value of this iinmense national property; and that, 
preserving the regulation of it by the will of the whole, for the 


ne nee 4 
advantage of the whole, it may be transmitted, as a sacred and 


inestimable succession, to posterity, for its benefit and blessing 
for ages to come. 
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Supposing it would be acceptable to our readers, we annex 
the table which accompanied the report of the senate’s commit- 
tee of manufactures, showing the distributive share of each 
state. Since that table was constructed, it has been ascertained 


that the proceeds of the public lands last year were upwards of 
three and a half millions of dollars. 


Consequently, one-sixth 


should be added to the amount estimated for every state in the 
following table, to show what each state would receive, on the 
supposition that the produce of the public lands for succeeding 


years will equal the last. 


[ Nat. Intel. 


STATEMENT showing the dividend of each state, (according 
to its federal population), in the proceeds of the public fands, 
after deducting therefrom 15 per cent. as an additional divi- 
dend for the states in which the public land is situated. 
[Estimated proceeds of lands, $3,000,000; deduct 15 per cent. 

$450,000, and $2,500,000 remains to be divided among all the 

states according to their population. ] 


STATES. 


Maine - 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Vermont - 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
T.ouisiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 

Ohio - 
Indiana 
Tilinois “ 
Missouri 


' 





399,437 
269,326 
610,408 
220 657 

97,194 
297 665 

1,918,553 
319,922 

1,348,072 

75,432 
405,843 

1,023,503 
639,747 
455,025 
429,811 
262,508 
110,358 
171,694 
625,263 
621,832 
935,884 
343, 031 
157,147 
130,419 
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11,928,731 


of public lands. 


@85,387 48 
57,573 71 
130,487 59 
59,995 93 
20,777 12 
63,631 72 
410,128 29 
68,389 59 
288,176 64 
15,202 93 
86,756 89 
218,793 82 
136,758 45 
97,270 5! 
91,880 52 
56,116 22 
23,591 19 
36,702 95 
133,662 21 
132,928 77 
200,063 54 
73,329 59 
33,593 25 
27,879 68 
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